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We once saw a cartoon of a row of robots 
making a row of robots, and the owner 
of the factory was saying to his friend 

“I wonder where it will all end!’ 


We are quite ready to admit that we are 
not averse to some forms of automation. 
We do, of course, use mechanical aids for 
many of our activities, from the handling 
of cash to book-keeping. This speeds up 
the work to the advantage of the Bank 
and the customer. 


Although we keep in constant touch with 
developments of mechanical aids over the 
Whole range of our activities, in the final 
analysis it is the personal relationship of 
the Branch Manager and his staff towards 
the customer that matters. We face the 
electronic age resolute in this belief. 
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HARMONY HALL 


week at Blackpool had the political and industrial corre- 

spondents in the press not exulted so gaily in advance 
about the certainty of a split between the Trade Union move- 
ment and the Labour Party. There never was serious danger 
of a split; but had the trade unionists—and, for that matter, 
Mr. Gaitskell—not been forewarned, things might have been 
said, and decisions taken, at Blackpool which would have 
made some of the deliberations at the Labour Party Con- 
ference in a couple of weeks’ time distinctly embarrassing. 
As things are now, the party should have little difficulty in 
digging up a formuia which will allow it both to embrace its 
new paramour, public ownership by take-over bid, while pre- 
tending to remain faithful to the old, nationalisation. What 
might have been a rough road for Mr. Gaitskell appears to 
have been macadamised for him through the premature re- 
joicings of his opponents; he may reasonably hope that, 
instead of encountering a latter-day Tammany, he will be 
entering Harmony Hall. 

The feeling persists, though, that it was a damn’d close-run 
thing. The strength of the TUC Old Guard’s attachment to 
the old love was much stronger than Mr. Gaitskell had bar- 
gained for. In retrospect it is easy to understand why; the Old 
Guard has precious little else left to embrace. The older 
generation of trade unionists (and this includes Mr. Cousins, 
who is nothing if not a traditionalist) have seen their members 
achieve in the last decade most of the things they have spent 
their lives fighting for. But the result has been that members 
are now doing so well for themselves that they are beginning 
not merely to lose interest in the trade union movement but 
even actively to resent it. On the day after Congress opened 
the News Chronicle published the findings of a Gallup Poll 
taken on whether trade unions are ‘a good thing for Britain.’ 
The proportion of the general public answering ‘yes,’ it dis- 
closed, has decreased from 70 per cent. three years ago to little 
more than 50 per cent. today. What should be still more 


|: is tempting to speculate what might have happened last 


worrying to the TUC, the goodwill of union members them- ° 


selves is being forfeited; where 86 per cent. expressed loyalty 
a year ago, only 77 per cent. now answer ‘yes.’ 
* * * 

The attitude of the delegates at Congress to this informa- 
tion was illuminating. They ignored it. Had the News 
Chronicle come out with a graph showing trade union popu- 
larity soaring, what might not have been said from rostrum 
and platform! As it was, the subject was buried. Yet every 
sensible trade union leader knows that the Gallup figures 
reflect a trend. and the trend reflects a mood; a mood in 
which workers are coming to regard trade unionism, old style, 
as trade unionism, old hat; at best a useful piece of machin- 
ery. but often simply a nuisance. 


Not that this mood has yet spread very far. The bulk of 
trade unionists are still loyal. They still believe in nationalisa- 
tion in principle (though the workers in individual industries 
threatened by nationalisation—chemicals, for one—would 
overwhelmingly reject it, if a ballot were taken of their 
opinions). Yet the trend is there; trade unionists are gradually 
becoming aware that some of the traditional features of union 
policy are no longer relevant to present-day conditions. 

According to the Gallup Poll, for example, only one in 
every six trade unionists would now oppose an offer by the 
TUC to peg wages in exchange for an agreement on the 
employers’ side to peg profits. In spite of the fact that most 
trade unionists have done well out of inflation, because real 
wages have risen, they would be prepared in principle to call 
a halt to the wage race, in the hope that inflation will cease. 

* + * 


And what would poor Cousins do then? His career depends 
on the continued exploitation of traditional union strategy. 
True, he might prefer to switch to American-style methods, 
as displayed at Blackpool in the person of Mr. Walter 
Reuther. But the trade union movement here, with its em- 
phasis on leaders as the servants (wretchedly paid servants, 
at that) of the rank and file, would hardly take kindly to any 
move in that direction—particularly after the Teamster reve- 
lations, which have shown what can happen to good trade 
unionists who get in amongst the lucre. 

As it was, Mr. Cousins’s pronouncements carry general 
conviction only on one point, which he sensibly made the 
most of. Employers have been saying for years that higher 
wages and higher production costs will price us out of foreign 
markets; they haven’t. What prices exports out of markets, as 
Mr. Cousins correctly diagnosed, is inefficiency; either of 
manufacture or, more commonly, of marketing. Were this not 
so, the higher wage economy of countries like the US, Switzer- 
land and Belgium would long ago have destroyed their export 
trade. Higher production costs may even do good if they 
squeeze marginal firms into efficiency or out of business. The 
reason this does not happen more often here is to be found 
in restrictive practices, the extent of whose stranglehold on 
industry can already be seen in the early documentation of 
the Restrictive Practices Court. They would provide a sitting 
target for the trade unions were their own restrictive practices 
not equally glaring. 

But to criticise the ‘pricing-out’ argument is not to say 
that the pattern of annual rounds of wage increases followed 
by higher prices is anything but undesirable. How undesirable 
it is can be judged from the state of health of the pound—not 
to mention the state of mind of all those who, because they are 
tied to fixed incomes, are annually left behind in the race. If, 
as the evidence suggests, there is now a general realisation 
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that the wage race is a poor substitute for a stable 
economy, Mr. Cousins will find that his attempt 
to whip up a militant mood, though it may gain 
him plaudits at Blackpool, will only accelerate the 
decline in the reputation of the trade union 
movement. 


Day of Armsgiving 


T will not be possible for some time to find 
| iti the Americans have been up to in their 
despatch of aircraft and anti-tank guns to Jordan; 
but whatever their game is, it is a dangerous one. 
Things have got into so sorry a mess in the Middle 
East, through nobody’s fault more than our own, 
that it would be foolish to criticise without more 
information about the motives for the move— 
which, as a short-term expedient, may be justi- 
fiable. In the long term, however, every interven- 
tion of this kind adds to the difficulty the West is 
going to have in keeping its hands clean, so that 
it can deal with any government that may emerge 
in any Middle Eastern country—not just with 
puppet princes who happen to be ruling at the 
moment. 

The arms for Jordan are not required by 
Hussein to help him in a war against Com- 
munism: they are needed for use against the 
elements in his own country who would like to 
push him off his throne. And if the threat of 
force is enough, if he does not have to use them, 
he can always store them for use later—against 
Israel. The only reason why the Israelis are not 
unduly worried, presumably, by the flow of mili- 
tary material to their neighbour is that they have 
such a poor opinion of his capacity as a warrior. 
Besides, the stronger Hussein is, the weaker is the 
Arab League. 

There is no need to be greatly worried by the 
warnings uttered by Mr. Gromyko before he set 
out for the UN meetings. Russian statements of 
this kind are comically predictable; in view of the 
malodorous reminders of Hungary which Mr. 
Gromyko knew he would have to face, he was 
naturally concerned to distract attention by lash- 
ing out at American and British activities in the 
Middle East and in Cyprus. Unfortunately he 
happens on this occasion to have quite a good 
case. The decision to reprieve Sampson is an in- 
dication that sane counsels are at last beginning 
to prevail in Cyprus, but the continued failure to 
find even the basis for a possible settlement there 
leaves the Government continually open to the 
charge of hypocrisy. Even if the arguments that 
the island’s continued dependence is strategic- 
ally necessary for the West, or that no settlement 
can now be reached without the risk of pre- 
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cipitating a war, have some validity, they happen 
to be precisely the arguments that the Russians 
use to justify their conduct in Hungary; and that 
is embarrassing. 

No easy way to a Middle East settlement is 
likely to present itself in the immediate future; 
but certain moves can be made to put ourselves 
into better position to meet any crisis which does 
arise—and, with the present tension there, Mr. 
Gromyko is justified in pointing out that quite 
a small incident might precipitate a war, even if 
none of the parties desires it. Two guiding 


BLACK DAY AT LITTLE ROCK 


By RICHARD H. ROVERE 


ITTLE Rock, the capital of Arkansas, is a city 
Lic 110,000 souls. One out of four or five is 
a Negro. It is a representative Southern com- 
munity, but it has not been one of those in which 
racial feeling has run high. Last year it ended 
segregation on buses and in public recreation 
areas. There was no trouble over this. Before the 
start of the current school term the public schools 
were ordered to begin integration of white and 
Negro students. In all likelihood this would have 
been done without incident—or at least without 
many incidents—had it not been for a blowhard 
governer from the back country, a man 
improbably named Orval Faubus. When it 
appeared that nine young Negroes were to be 
accepted among the 2,000 
white students at Central High 
School, Governor Faubus de- 
clared a state of emergency (he 
said he had had some reports 
of the purchase of firearms) 
and mobilised the National 
Guard. The troops were to ; 
‘maintain order,’ and order, nis 
he said, could best be maintained by keeping the 
nine Negroes out. A cordon of Guardsmen was 
thrown around Central High School. 

The Mayor of Little Rock, Woodrow Mann, 
said he had never heard of such nonsense. ‘A 
disgraceful political hoax,’ he called it. The Mayor 
commands a sizable police force which has 
primary jurisdiction in Little Rock and up to now 
has dealt adequately with the town rowdies and 
louts. One of the white student-council leaders, 
a girl named Robin Wood, said that ‘if Governor 
Faubus had not sent the troops we'd be all right 
now. There might have been a little trouble at 
first, but by now things would be quiet.’ But God 
is on the side of the heaviest battalions, and 
although the Arkansag National Guard is not an 
especially awesome organisation of fighting men, 
it easily accomplished its mission at Central High 
School. The nine young Negroes did not attempt 
to breach its lines. Moreover, its drum beat and 
its rolling trucks roused the animals, who would 
otherwise probably have slept, and brought them 
snarling into the streets. The Governor’s action 
has emboldened the yahoos in many parts of the 
South—including several where integration on 
a modest scale was proceeding without too much 
commotion. ' 

Now the fat is in the fire, and the Eisenhower 
administration is confronted with a crisis of a 
sort that no President in recent years has had to 
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principles remain: first, that we should ease our. 
selves out of any unnecessary commitments like 
the Oman treaty, which are leftovers from ate 
when we could afford to play that sort of game: 
and second, that we should make sure that what. 
ever is done to assist any individual Arab State, it 
is not at the expense of Israel. This may be all that 
can be done for the moment: but it is better than 
continuing to delude ourselves (as the Foreign 
Office, incredibly, is still prone to do) that there is 
still some strength left in the myth of a noble 
British destiny in the Middle East. 
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face. If it could be met with a direct application 
of the law it could be quickly ended, for the 
situation in law is clear and simple. While the 
National Guard is a State militia that can be 
ordered to duty at the discretion of the State 
Governor, it is part of the armed forces of the 
nation, of which the President is, of Course, 
Commander-in-Chief. Mr. Eisenhower has the 
authority to order the Guardsmen to leave Central 
High School and return to their posts as store 
clerks, farmers, factory hands, or whatever. Or, 
if ke wished, he could order them to put down 
the Faubus rebellion and provide safe passage 
for the Negro students. Not only the President bu 
the Federal Court which ordered the start of 
integration is empowered to rescind the Gover. 
nor’s command; and the Supreme Court has 
upheld the right of federal judges to enjoin 
governors from using troops for such purposes § 

But the crisis cannot be met simply by a direct 
recourse to the law. Not many Southerners would 
have gone to such lengths as Faubus went, and 
not many have spoken well of him in recent days 
But Faubus has acted in such a way as to provoke 
a powerful assertion of federal sovereignty, and 
this is precisely what the administration, wisely, 
does not wish to make. Nine students forced into 
an Arkansas school by the use of the President's 
military powers would be a great blow to the 
civil-rights movement—at a moment when large 
gains have been made. If President Eisen 
hower were a subtler, cleverer, slightly more 
audacious politician than he is, he might find 
other ways of dealing with Faubus, for the 
federal government today has many non-military 
devices for gaining leverage against the States 
But Mr. Eisenhower has never been adroit it 
matters of this sort, and there are no present signs 
that he has thought of an; .hing better to do tha 
fly back from his Newport‘ vacation for a cot 
ference with his Attorney-General. Here the 
symbols of action are the airplane and th 
interrupted holiday; if there were really a plat 
he and the Attorney-General could have agreed 
upon it by telephone. : 

If Governor Faubus wins the battle of Littl 
Rock, the nine Negroes will have to get thy 




















Kirsten Flagstad Intelligence 
THERE Is, of course, now more strain. 
Observer, September & 


AND SHE showed no strain. 
The Times, September’ 
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ghooling elsewhere. But integration is making 
small gains elsewhere in the South, and there has 
recently been enacted an historic law which will 
greatly extend Negro suffrage, which is really the 
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key to equality and which will inevitably bring 
full integration in its wake. Not next year, surely; 
but sooner, I should be willing to wager, than 
most people now think possible. 


ADENAUER’S EVENING PRAYER 


By U. W. KITZINGER 


4MPAIGN Styles differ here greatly from 
ieee to region. Bavaria, Lower Saxony, 
Schleswig-Holstein—each of them is largely a 
farming state. In Bavaria the election is hard- 
hitting stuff, blunt invective and sometimes 
fisticuffs, with the Christian Social Union (the 
Bavarian Christian Democrats) cabaret all 
peasant slapstick and mother-in-law humour. In 
Lower Saxony the lampoon and the caricature— 
almost unknown elsewhere—form the spearhead 
of the campaign of three bitter rivals for the 
prosperous thick-skulled Right-winged farmer's 
vote, the Free Democrats, the Deutsche~Partei 
and the (probably neo-Nazi) Deutsche Reichs- 
parte. The Deutsche Reichspartei lacks funds, 
and small scurrilous cartoons are cheap and 
bound to be noticed. The other two are divided 
by the personal enmity of former colleagues 
more than by differences in agricultural pro- 
gramme: and ugly caricatures are a clearer form 
of self-expression under the circumstances than 
almost indistinguishable slogans. Old Reinhold 
Maier of the Free Democrats is shown as a light- 
o-love on a swing teasing two admirers, Adenauer 
and Ollenhauer, the Deutsche Partei’s leader 
Hellwege as a babe in Adenauer’s arms; and the 


‘Deutsche Reichspartei depicts the other two as 


children paid by big business, dancing to the old 
rat-piper’s tune, with the election a nightmare 
slot-machine—a vote for any bourgeois party 
always delivers Adenauer again. 

A little farther north, Schleswig-Holsteiners and 
Hamburgers pride themselves on ‘British’ cool- 
ness and reserve: even Dr. Adenauer got only 
thirty seconds of applause from 15,000 people 
in the St. Pauli cattle market on Friday for a 
crisp and lively dissertation on foreign affairs; 
Carlo Schmid’s torchlight rally the next evening 
was almost uninterrupted by heckling or ap- 
plause. Now that protests have reversed the 
government's veto on a Moscow team wanting 
to play Hamburg footballers the chief local issue 
is dead; and the businessmen most interested in 
East-West trade are unlikely converts to the 
Social Democrats. In Schleswig-Holstein, the 
Land that sports the anglicism of a paid Leader of 
the Opposition, the election is almost painfully 
correct: the returning officer has published a 
gentlemen's agreement between the parties in the 
Land Gazette, and _ the 
Deutsche Partei has been re- 
storing defaced Free Demo- 
cratic Party posters at its 
own expense. Even the Dan- 
ish minority in the far north 
and the poorer workers and 
fishermen who enjoy the 
social and cultural services 
laid on generously by the 
Danish authorities are un- 
likely to send a single candi- 
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date to Bonn. Kiel and Eckenférde regard the 
nascent navy in its traditional uniform as an 
overdue restoration of local scenery, and what 
excitement reaches these climes is imported from 
farther south by radio or poster campaign. 


For on the air the campaign has now become 
inescapable. By a decision of the Constitutional 
Court every party admitted to the election can 
claim a broadcast, and eight or ten can be heard 
now every night on the various stations. They 
are five-minute broadcasts as a rule—the maxi- 
mum of politicians for the minimum of time— 
but once a week a party leader gives a radio 
conference before five journalists nominated 
one by each party—a splendid programme. 
Television technique varies from the ludicrously 
wooden interview with over-rehearsed young 
voters to the elegant mutual back-scratching 
between Erhard and Brentano marred only by 
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the merciless fade-out when Brentano exceeded 
their time. 

As in all German elections, the courts have 
been kept busy too. Interim injunctions have been 
given and refused: the Christian Social Union's 
top candidate in the Saar will now have to drop 
the assumed title of Professor; the Free Demo- 
cratic Party must withdraw its poster branding 
certain Deutsche Partei members as traitors; but 
‘Adenauer’s evening prayer’ (‘Dear God, let me 
remain in power; I will sacrifice 15,000 soldiers 
and fifteen have already been drowned’) can 
continue to be quoted as an example of the 
Social Democrats’ methods. The Christian 
Democrats per contra are apologising long and 
loud in public for a remark made in private by 
one of their members: that Ollenhauer was a 
Jew and thus debarred from the Chancellorship. 

Polling is on Sunday, and the weather fore- 
casts will be eagerly scanned in party head- 
quarters. As in Britain, the relatively indifferent 
are unlikely to vote against the status quo, so no 
effort is spared to ram home the importance of 
the election to all. Democracy, a German theorist 
once wrote, is a state with a sovereign who must 
be shouted at or he will go to sleep. Campaigns 
were planned on that assumption, but here in the 
north the electorate would rather agree with the 
old’ Quaker lady's reproof: ‘Friend, thou 
speakest so loud I cannot hear what thou sayest. 


A TUNE PLAYED PIANISSIMO 


By A CORRESPONDENT 


immLe Greek children enjoy pulling out the 
L chewing gum which American sailors give 
them to the point where it snaps. Mr. Karamanlis’s 
Government is indulging in the same sport, trying 
to find out how far Greek public opinion can be 
stretched to accept a retreat over Cyprus. 

Ministers no longer bother to keep ‘off the 
record’ their desire for a negotiated settlement 
with Britain. Some Opposition leaders admit 
privately that Greece turned down a blind alley 
two years ago, from which there is no way out 
except backwards. But what they say in public 
is very different. Cyprus is the overwhelming 
national issue: to Greeks it is more than an issue; 
it is a mystique; it hovers over the arena like 
Zeus of old. Beware the Greek who tempts the 
wrath of the King of the Gods by abandoning 
the epic struggle to unite the ‘last of the islands’ 
to the Hellenic Motherland! Mr. Karamanlis 
came to power for the excellent reason that, as 
Minister of Public Works, he was the first Greek 
Minister who had shown some value for the tax- 
payers’ money for many years. His main interest 
is to continue and expand his ambitious policy of 
construction and road making. The quarrel with 
Britain and Turkey over Cyprus is bad economics 
for Greece; it wastes the time and energy of 
Cabinet, civil servants and of those who might 
otherwise give their enthusiasm to the social 
betterment of the countryside. If the Prime 
Minister could find a way of accepting the recent 
British proposals for a Three-Power Conference, 
he would. But he and his Ministers are beginning 
to realise that, if they pull out the chewing gum 
much farther, it will snap. 
The present position is that the Greek Govern- 


Athens 
ment has asked Britain for a guarantee that any 
Three-Power Conference will be held within the 
framework of self-determination after a fixed 
interval. Mr. Karamanlis must obtain such an 
undertaking for the sake of Greek public opinion. 
But it is just such a guarantee which Mr. Macmil- 
lan feels that he cannot give; for no Turkish 
Government, neither the present Democratic 
Party one of Mr. Menderes nor the Opposition 
(if by any unlikely chance it succeeds in the com- 
ing elections), is prepared to accept any settlement 
which leaves the narrowest loophole for enosis. 

Turkish reactions are so easily predictable that 
one cannot help wondering why men as intel- 
ligent as Mr. Karamanlis and Mr. Averoff should 
spend their talents on seeking a formula for a 
Three-Power Conference. The answer is three- 
fold: first, the Government wishes to improve 
relations with Britain, which can better be dore 
by diplomatic courtesy than public insult; and 
second, the Government has been urged by the 
United States to show more willingness to com- 
promise. The third reason is more ingenious: Mr, 
Averoff believes that a tune played pianissimo by 
Greece might lull Britain and even Turkey into a 
gentler mood. 

There is certainly some good sense in Mr. 
Averoff’s logic, but he will find that the Greek 
public ear likes loud noises; to say the least, it 
will insist on the continuation of the ‘atrocity 
cases’ brought before UN and the Council of 
Europe. And in any case, at this moment of 
electoral uncertainty in Turkey, Turkish politi- 
cians are not listening to tunes played on the other 
side of the 42gean. They are booming ‘Cyprus is 
Turkish’ on their own organ, with all stops out. 





Tuis week’s flurry of sinister 
activity in the Levant has 
proved again, if anyone re- 
mained unconvinced, that 
peace in the Middle East is 
likely to remain a mirage for 
some time. Russia has followed arms for Syria 
with abuse for the Western Powers delivered in a 
flutter of Notes on the subject of the perfidious 
‘war of nerves’ waged by Britain and America 
against Syria, and the use of Israel as a ‘tool of 
colonial policy.’ The impression created by these 
Notes can hardly have been lessened by the 
announcement the following day by the State 
Department that delivery of American arms to 
Jordan and other Arab countries would» be 
hastened, and by a portentous repetition of the 
Eisenhower doctrine by its author. This last took 
the form of a warning to Syria of the dangers 
of aggression and a hope that ‘the people of Syria 
would allay the anxiety caused by recent events’ 
(presumably by throwing out the present govern- 
ment). On the other side, not to be outdone, was 
Colonel Nasser promising unlimited and uncon- 
ditional support for Syria from Egypt in the 
‘battle of Arab nationalism.’ Later comments were 
heard from Mr. Gromyko, who issued a heavy 
warning to Turkey, whose troops he said were 
massing on the Syrian border, and from Mr. 
Dulles, who said that his belief in a peaceful out- 
come was ‘largely an act of faith.’ 

Plenty of other opportunities for diplomatic 
dialectic have cropped up and been eagerly 
seized. The disarmament talks in London have 
been indefinitely adjourned after nearly six 
months’ sitting; and the delegation after polite 
recriminations have returned home to prepare 
their briefs for a debate on the subject at the 
next session of the General Assembly. A special 
sitting is already taking place to discuss the ques- 
tion of Hungary and, in spite of protests from 
the Soviet and Hungarian delegates that the 
business was outside the jurisdiction of the UN, it 
seems likely to continue and to end in the con- 
demnation of Russia. The debate may perhaps 
be affected by a letter from a member of the Nagy 
government which had been smuggled out of gaol 
and later published in Vienna, urging the West 
never to give up the Hungarian question until the 
Russians are prepared to negotiate. The last 
Soviet shot was another attempt to influence the 
West German elections by a fierce attack on 
NATO and Federal Germany’s attachment to it. 

Americans have another racial outburst on 
their hands. The Governor of Arkansas, in spite of 
an exchange between himself and the White House 
and the force of a Federal injunction against 
him, is still using guards to keep Negro children 
away from a newly ‘integrated’ school and has 
now side-tracked the issue into the question of 
state sovereignty. He has prepared for possible 
martyrdom in the cause by remarking that if 
blood is spilled his conscience will be clear but 
he will weep for his people. There have been 
other signs of trouble—bomb explosions in new 
schools and riots in various parts of the South. 

Sir John Harding has said that terrorism has not 
yet stopped in Cyprus. French farmers have been 
harrying the Finance Minister for a week over the 








price of corn, and Italian wine growers are dis- 
turbed by the lack of serious drinking going on in 
that country. A north-west passage has been 
discovered round the north of. Canada. Tokyo 
now claims to be the largest city in the world. 
The TUC has finished its deliberation for 
another year without many fireworks, and little 
illumination except those provided by Blackpool. 
Wage restraint was rejected, under the guidance 
of Mr. Cousins; an attempt by a Communist to 


TUC Commentary—2 





TUC, the wags were saying in the 
tea-rooms, stands for Tear Up 
Cards. Not for at least eleven years 
(and in some versions longer still) 

“rift had Congress gone to its end with- 

TOMIINI- out a single card vote. The odd 
thing was that it was obvious by the end of 
Monday afternoon that this would be the out- 
come. What is the significance of this rare pheno- 
menon? Does it mean that the TUC is united, 
that it speaks, all 8,304,709 of it, with a single 
voice, that it is bloody, bold and resolute, that 
the mighty thunder of organised labour is ready. 
to rift Jove’s stout oak, that they sang the Red 
Flag as if they meant it? 

Well, no, not exactly. As a matter of fact they 
sang Auld Lang Syne. Does it mean, then, that 
the General Council's relentless steam-roller was 
standing by throughout in gear, with Sir Vincent 
Tewson’s hand on the throttle, ready to roar down 
the hall and crush the slightest sign of opposition? 
Hardly; when Mr. Cousins, moving the down- 
with-wage-restraint motion, saw by the flashing 
red light that his time was up, and made it clear 
that he was going to go on talking nevertheless, 
Sit Thomas Williamson nearly fell off the plat- 
form in his haste to agree that Frankie could 
do anything he pleased. 

Does it mean that the Communists are routed? 
Again, I doubt it. Apart from Motion 42 (of 
which more in a moment) there was only one 
avowedly Communist intervention, that on 
Hungary; and it was noteworthy that Mr. Peter 
Kerrigan, who was attending Blackpool ostensibly 
as the representative of some obscure Communist 
journal but in truth to give the boys their orders, 
sent up not one of the party’s front-liners but a 
wheel-horse named McGree, three minutes of 
whose shabby lies about the Hungarian Revolu- 
tion (‘Fascists . . . American agents . . . white 
terror . . . counter-revolution . . .) were 
enough to have him booed into inaudibility, and 
a good thing too. 

Yet facts are chiels; never once, from Monday 
to Friday, was a card vote taken, and never once 
did it look remotely possible that one might be 
demanded. Wherefore? 

Let us, in seeking the solution, look first at the 
motions on economic policy submitted to Con- 
gress, as set forth in the agenda. There were nine 
on roughly similar topics, covering the economic 
situation, wages, prices, collective bargaining and 
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label the Hungarian rising as Fascist was shouted 
down; the question of public Ownership wag 
treated cautiously, except that the machi 
industry was earmarked for future nationalisation, 
The Labour Party, limbering up for its annual 
conference, has come out with a pamphlet saying 
that ‘automation’ is a pretty confused Concept, 
The Wolfenden Report has generally been well 
received, but a Conservative MP who served on 
the committee has been threatened with expulsion 
from the party for subscribing to its views on 
homosexuality. 
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Cigarettes are to go up in price again, Bally. 
moss won the St. Leger. 








the like. Of the nine, that submitted by Mr, 
Cousins was the most extreme; it rejected ‘the 
principle of wage restraint in any form’ and re 
affirmed ‘the determination of the Trade Union 
Movement, while prices and profits remain yp. 
controlled, to take such steps, industrially, as wil} 
ensure that wages keep pace with rising cosis’ 
The motion, for good measure, also declared that 
the economic situation was ‘directly attributable 
to the policies of the present Government.’ 

So much for the TGWU. Now the NUGMW 
(Mr. Gaitskell’s union, you will recall, and also 
—and in a rather more real sense—Sir Thomas 
Williamson’s) alsc had a motion in this section, 
This was as mild English spam to the fiery, 
garlic-laden salami of Mr. Cousins. It me 
affirmed its ‘confidence in voluntary collective 
bargaining to maintain equitable terms and cond 
tions of employment.’ And it went so far as to 
add that ‘there are questions of wages policy 
that confront the Movement as a whole and which 
require constant reappraisal by the Movement 
in the light of changing economic conditions.’ 

In other words—words, moreover, discoverable 
without reading very far between the lines—the 
field was clearly marked out before the trumps 
sounded. On the one hand, Mr. Cousins, march 
ing proudly at the head of his regiment, the 89th 
Mounted Gadarene Swine; on the other, & 
Thomas Williamson and the 57th Foot-ané 
Mouth. 

In the middle of the night before battle, how 
ever, some intrepid fellow slipped through the 
lines into Sir Thomas’s tent and beat his brains 
out with an olive branch. For when we came (0 
look at the list of composite resolutions (Sit 
Vincent Tewson declared that the motions had 
been ‘composited,’ a neologism so horrible that] 
was in half a mind to composite the seat of his 
trousers with the toe of my boot) we observed 
that there was an entirely new resolution 0 
economic policy and allied matters, which had 
subsumed all but one of the original motions 
And, apart from the opening paragraph (takes 
from the Miners’ resolution) the new motion 
followed, word for word and syllable for syllable, 
that submitted by Mr. Cousins. Of Sir Thomas 
Williamson's well-meant effort there remained 
not so much as a comma. 

Why was Sir Thomas so bashful in pressing the 
claims of his own motion? Could it have bee 
something to do with the fact that if the platfom 
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ad insisted on keeping in a provision about 
hanging economic conditions’ the platform 
gould have been ignominiously routed? It could; 
and it was. In the smoke-filled room where the 

ite motions were constructed it was clear 
from the outset that Mr. Cousins was going to 
catty the day. 

Here, then, is a full-sized clue to the apparent 
gnity of this Congress. Those members of the 
General Council who have a little sense left had 
decided that all must hang together, lest—but the 
proverb is something musty. This accounts for a 
good deal. It accounts for Sir Thomas’s drone of 
4s Congress agreed?’ which floated off the plat- 
form every twenty minutes or so for five days, to 
be answered by a bored mutter from the hall 
which might have signified anything. It accounts 
for the fantastic soporificity with which Congress, 
on Wednesday afternoon, took collective leave 
of its senses and passed Motion 42, at the bidding 
of the ETU. Motion 42 dealt with European 








scurity: it was the straightforward Soviet line 
on German reunification and the removal of 
foreign troops, and nobody said a word against 
it Mr. Kerrigan must have thought he was dream- 
ing. ‘Is Congress agreed?’ asked Sir Thomas; 
the ETU delegates shouted ‘Agreed,’ the rest 
of Congress muttered ‘Rhubarb, rhubarb,’ and 
that was that. The point is, Sir Thomas had by 
then got himself into such a state of apprehension 
about the possibility of the TGWU contingent, 
on a nod from Frankie, ceasing to mutter 
Rhubarb, rhubarb,’ and starting to mutter ‘Git 
aht of it’ and similar imprecations that he was 
incapable of seeing the harm that was being 
done to the reputation of Congress in the mind 
ofanyone who still took it seriously. 


But need anybody? For one does not need to 
be a Machiavelli to read into the desire to avoid 
controversy or disagreement a pressing fear that 
if they allowed the essentially fragmentary and 
fissiparous nature of the -organisation to be 
demonstrated somebody would up and call their 
bluff. Heaven forbid we should ever get to such 
a point; but suppose the country should get into 
a position where talk of a General Strike could 
be heard. The one fact that was staring all in the 
face at Blackpool is that they are patently in- 
capable of running one, or even a passable imita- 
tion. What is more, they couldn’t run even a 
limited series of guerrilla strikes in the face of 
serious and united opposition, unless the Govern- 
ment—as it always has done up to now—were 
tostab the employers in the back. 


Where is the Triple Alliance today? Well, the 
miners are busy looking after their pension fund, 
and the railwaymen are actually calling for the 
reorganisation of the entire Trade Union struc- 
ture. They are fat, and scant of breath; and in 
their unbuttoned moments they will admit that 
they have never had it so good. Useless for Mr. 
Arthur Horner, seconding Mr. Cousins’s econo- 
mic-policy motion, to declare that the miners, if 
they had asked for the moon, would have been 
given it. Useless, too, for Mr. Harry Douglass to 
say that ultimate power now rested with the 
unions, which could make and unmake govern- 
ments, It is all so much whistling in the dark, 
and those who do not know it yet will know it 
soon. 

But, oh! They put up a brave show of not 
knowing it! How they cheered and applauded 
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Mr. Walter Reuther, for instance, for giving them 
three-quarters of an hour of good, old-fashioned 
rabble-rousing Left-wing bilge! This brilliant 
orator—I declare there has been nobody so 
capable of getting the audience to its feet cheering 
since Hitler—made my hair stand on end with 
some of the things he (reputedly the most intelli- 
gent and far-sighted union leader in the world 
today) said. Typical were the roars of cheering, 
for instance, that he produced with the frenzied 
peroration to his section on American union 
racketeering, which quite hypnotised everybody 
into forgetting that the American union move- 
ment could stop the racketeering tomorrow if it 
had a serious mind to. Mr. Reuther’s style was 
overwhelming; but the things he was saying (‘The 
most sensitive nerve in an employer's body is the 


OF THE discussions on the Wolfen- 
den Report in the press and on the 
air, that put out by Granada the 
day after the Report appeared was 
much the sanest—in spite of the 
incoherent discussion at the close, in 
which Mrs. Jean Mann contrived 
not only to look like one of those advertisements 
for Mazawattee Tea, but also to sound as 
eminently Victorian. The most lunatic commen- 
tary on the Report, by the same token, appeared 
in the Daily Mail. | am gradually being forced 
to the conclusion that nobody in the Mail ever 
pokes his nose outside Fleet Street; never, I fancy, 
was a popular newspaper so completely insulated 
from the facts of life. It imagined, until the 
Altrincham affair blew the gaff, that its readers 
would not tolerate criticism of the Queen; and 
to judge by its Wolfenden leader, it appears to 
believe that they are still living under the spell of 
James Douglas—that their spiritual, adviser is 
Mr. John Gordon. The Report, the leader said, 
‘should not prevent the country from saying that 
it will have nothing to do with proposals consent- 
ing to legalised degradation in our midst.’ Coming 
from the Mail, which had been wallowing in the 
Confidential case, and whose stock-in-trade is 
stories of vice and crime, that is good. 
* * a 
IN ALL SERIOUSNESS, the Express gave these two 
quotations from ‘a sample survey’ of MPs’ 
reactions to the Report: 

Dr. Reginald Bennett (Gosport): There is no 
point in making it an offence in any circum- 
stances if it is going to be legal for older people. 

Brigadier O. L. Prior-Palmer (Worthing): 
When divorce was made easier there were more 


divorces. 
* * * 


THE REPORT, incidentally, was published at 2.30 
on the afternoon of Wednesday, September 4. In 
theory, you could not have had access to a copy 
before that time even if you were an MP or an 
Archbishop—let alone an editor. Most documents 
of a similar nature are sent to the press in 
advance, to facilitate digestion, with an embargo 
on use of the material until publication time; but 
not Command Papers; they must not be seen in 
advance. The reason put forward is the mystic 
privilege of Parliament, in its corporate capacity : 
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one which runs from the heart to the pocket’) 
were the things that Frankie, if he could talk like 
that (thank the Lord he can’t), would have told 
them the day before. 

‘United we stand, divided we fall down to- 
gether’; this is the motto of the 89th Trades Union 
Congress, and the man who has inscribed it on 
their banner is Mr. Frank Cousins. They will 
follow Mr. Cousins, as they will follow none other 
of their leaders, and Mr. Gaitskell (not to mention 
Mr. Thorneycroft) had better get used to the idea. 
I do not know whether Mr. Cousins covets direct 
political power; but a million and a quarter votes 
at Brighton, especially if they can be obtained 
without a fight, are worth a good deal of any- 
body’s Cabinet-making. 

TAPER 


A Spectator’s Notebook 


Parliament is deemed to have seen it first, at 2.30 
(or whatever the time may be), and it is then 
available for everybody. This is a fool idea at any 
time, but it becomes ridiculous when Parliament 
is not even sitting. And what makes it more 
absurd is that there is, in fact, an exception; the 
lobby correspondents of the daily papers are 
allowed to procure advance copies, for no dis- 
cernible reason. And, inevitably, there are devious 
and disgraceful ways of obtaining a sneak pre- 
view: I used one myself. But it is time that so 
silly a system was changed. 
* * * 
IN HIS LETTER to the editor this week, the editor 
of the Daily Express refers to ‘our good relations 
with the Security authorities.’ The reason, I sus- 
pect, why Fleet Street so rarely attacks the whole 
ridiculous Security system in this country is that 
the man they deal with—the man to whom stories 
are submitted, and by whom they are approved 
—is so charming and popular that nobody would 
wish him ill (much the same is true of theatre 
censorship, in relation to the present Lord 
Chamberlain). But things have come to a fine 
pass, I would have said, when an editor actually 
boasts of his newspaper’s good relations with a 
body whose operations would constitute a serious 
threat to the freedom of the press, were they not 
so often so patently ridiculous—as, for example, 
they were over the story of the Dam-Busters; 
and as they have been recently over the towers 
at Hatfield. This is not to suggest that there is no 
longer any need at all for Security; my point 
simply that it has extended its tentacles far farther 
than is now necessary, and is reluctant to with- 
draw them. Had a less agreeable man been 
appointed to handle press relations, I suspect 
that its pretensions would long ago have been 
firmly dealt with. 
* * ” 

‘THE POLICE WISH to interview Mr. X, who they 
think may be able to help their inquiries.” The 
communiqué has appeared depressingly often in 
the past few weeks: and I am beginning to won- 
der whether it does not tend to defeat its own 
purposes. The original aim was just: in British 
law a man being innocent until he is found guilty, 
it is unfair to brand anybody in public opinion 
as a criminal before his trial. But, nowadays, the 
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trouble is that the present system may put per- 
fectly innocent people who the police ‘think 
may be able to help their inquiries’ under 
suspicion. There have been two cases recently 
where, as a result, suspicion has rested on an 
innocent party: the name of one of them actually 
had to be cleared in court; and in the other a 
young man had some days of glaring publicity 
at a time when, apparently, he was no longer 
under suspicion. I can think of few surer ways 
to hamper the course of justice than to create 
a situation where somebody who might help the 
police is deterred from doing so by the fear his 
name will be in the papers, and that their readers 
(having no means of knowing to the contrary) 
will jump to the conclusion that he is the criminal. 
* * y * 
PROFESSOR ISTVAN BIBO, who formerly served in 
the League of Nations Secretariat and in a Nazi 
prison, is one of the most striking leaders thrown 
up by the Hungarian Revolution last October 
(when, rightly or wrongly, he did much to prevent 
an indiscriminate massacre of Communists). He 
gave an interview in the last hours, still at his 
Ministerial post in the Parliament Building as 
Soviet troops moved in; and the incisive clarity 
with which he then criticised the Western position 
was the more telling for the statesmanlike modera- 
tion with which it was phrased. He is now 
reported to have smuggled out from his prison in 
Budapest a clearly thought-out political plan for 
Hungary. Pointing out that the Kadar regime is 
useless to Russia he urges a modus vivendi, with 
something like a Gomulka solution for the 
country. As he says, this would require guaran- 
tees from both West and East; and one of the 
prerequisites is that this country should have 





Cavalier Tunes (No. 4) 


Mr. Geoffrey Bing’s first task, on his appoint- 
ment as Attorney-General of Ghana, was to 
charge a London journalist with contempt of 
court. Our correspondent R. B. Browning reports: 


Kentish Sir Bing, hat in the ring, 

Bidding the impudent Telegraph swing, 

Started his job of suppressing the mob 

By giving each journalist one for his nob. 
Critics may snipe, and Liberals may gripe. 
What do I care, if the mangoes are ripe? 


God for Nkrumah! Perish each rumour ! 
Stand up, that reporter who used the word 
stumer! 
Liberty? Pooh! License to you, 
If Hornchurch don’t want me, there’s others 
who do. 
Critics may snipe, and Liberals may gripe. 
What do I care, if the mangoes are ripe? 


Once, loudly they'd sing of leftish Sir Bing 
In the square of the Smith and the street of 
the King, 
Now, Ghanians, cheer! Geoffrey is here! 
(Though what he is here for is not at all clear.) 
Critics may snipe, and Liberals may gripe. 
What do I care, if the mangoes are ripe? 


Help! Murder! Where’s Kwame? Call out 
the army. 
The NUJ’s waiting to feather-and-tar me. 
What? This is autocracy? Nonsense! Hypo- 
crisy! 
Ghana will soon be a People’s Democracy! 
Critics may snipe, and Liberals may gripe. 
What do I care, if the mangoes are ripe? 
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worked out the relevant European policy. As the 
Spectator pointed out frequently in the months 
following the crisis, our Government appeared 
to have made no attempt to do so. Alas, that is 
still the case. 
* * - 

FOR ALL THE SPEECHES they make to warn us 
about the need to prepare for the European 
Common Market, are the authorities trying hard 
enough to put British exports in a position to 
meet the challenge? A few months ago the organ- 
isers of the Ghent Fair offered free exhibition 


Anything Wrong with Priestley? 


By EVELYN WAUGH 


N the New Statesman of August 31 Mr. J. B. 

Priestley published an article entitled ‘What 
was wrong with Pinfold?’ ‘Pinfold, I should 
explain, is the name I gave to the leading 
character of my last book, a confessedly autobio- 
graphical novel which had already been reviewed 
(very civilly) in the literary columns of that 
curiously two-faced magazine. The contrast is 
notorious between the Jekyll of culture, wit and 
ingenious competitions and the Hyde of querulous 
atheism and economics which prefaces it. Mr. 
Priestley’s article appeared in Hyde’s section. He 
is not concerned to help me with my writing, as 
he is so well qualified to do, but to admonish me 
about the state of my soul, a subject on which I 
cannot allow him complete mastership. With ‘Let 
Pinfold take warning’ he proclaims in prophetic 
tones, and with the added authority of some tags 
from Jung, that I shall soon go permanently off my 
rocker. The symptoms are that I try to combine 
two incompatible roles, those of the artist and 
the Catholic country gentleman. 

Which of those dangers to the artistic life, I 
wonder, does he regard as the more deadly. Not 
living in the country, surely? Unless I am mis- 
informed Mr. Priestley was at my age a_landed 
proprietor on a scale by which my own modest 
holding is a peasant’s patch. 

Catholicism? It is true that my Church imposes 
certain restrictions which Mr. Priestley might find 
irksome, but he must have observed that a very 
large number of his fellow writers profess a creed 
and attempt to follow a moral law which are 
either Roman Catholic or, from a Jungian point 
of view, are almost identical. Mr. T. S. Eliot, 
Dame Edith Sitwell, Mr. Betjeman, Mr. Graham 
Greene, Miss Rose Macaulay—the list is 
illustrious and long. Are they all heading for the 
bin? 

No, what gets Mr. Priestley’s goat (supposing 
he allows such a deleterious animal in his lush 
pastures) is my attempt to behave like a gentle- 
man. Mr. Priestley has often hinted at a distaste 
for the upper classes but, having early adopted 
the persona of a generous-hearted, genial fellow, 
he has only once, I think, attempted to portray 
them. On that occasion, of which more later, he 
showed a rather remote acquaintance, like 
Dickens in creating Sir Mulberry Hawke. It is the 
strain of minding his manners that is driving poor 
Pinfold cuckoo. ‘He must,’ writes Mr. Priestley, 
‘be at all times the man of ideas, the intellectual, 
the artist, even if he is asked to resign from 
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space to the Board of Trade; and the Boarg a 
pressed its interest and pleasure. Now, the Bj 

has decided to decline the invitation, on the extra: 
ordinary excuse of shortage of staff, ] imagine 
that this may also deter other British exhibitors, 
at least one of whom—the Council of Industria) 
Design—had already said it would take part 

if a lead were given by the Board of Trade. This 
seems to me to be a shortsighted decision, particy. 
larly as the Belgians are anxious to stimulate trade 
with Britain—they impose no restrictions on 


British imports. PHAROS 









Bellamy’s Club’ (a fictitious institution that occurs 
in some of my books). Mr. Priestley’s clubs mug 
be much stricter than mine. Where I belong | 
never heard of the committee inquiring into 
the members’ ‘ideas.’ It is true that we are for. 
bidden to cheat at cards or strike the servants, 
but for the life of me I can’t see anything par. 
ticularly artistic in either of those activities, 
Naturally I hunger for Mr. Priestley’s good 
opinion and would like to keep my sanity fora 
few more years. I am an old dog to learn new 
tricks but I dare say I could be taught an accent 
at a school of elocution. I should not find it 
beyond me to behave like a cad on occasions— 
there are several shining examples in the literary 
world. My hair grows strongly still; I could wear 
it long. I could hire a Teddyboy suit and lark 

































about the dance halls with a bicycle chain. But 
would this satisfy Mr. Priestley? Would he not 
be quick to detect and denounce this new 
persona? ‘There was Waugh,’ he would say, % 
man of humane education and accustomed to 
polite society. Tried to pass as Redbrick. No 
wonder he’s in the padded cell.’ 

I do not flatter myself that Mr. Priestley’ 
solicitude springs solely from love of me. What, 
I think, really troubles him is that by my manne 
of life I am letting down the side, all eleven of 
them whoever they are whom Mr. Priestley cap 
tains. ‘If authors and artists in this country,’ & 
writes, ‘are not only officially regarded withou! 
favour but even singled out for unjust treatment 
—as I for one believe—then the Pinfolds at 
partly to blame. They not only do not suppotl 
their profession; they go over to the enemy.’ 

I say, Priestley old man, are you sure you at 
feeling all right? Any Voices? I mean to say! No 
narcotics or brandy in your case, I know, bil 
when a chap starts talking about ‘the enemy’ asd 
believing, for one, that he is singled out for unjs 
treatment, isn’t it time he consulted his Jung# 
about his anima? Who is persecuting poor Mi. 
Priestley? Mr. Macmillan does not ask him 
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fast as Gladstone might have done. His in- 
like everyone else’s, is confiscated and 

-wibuted’ in the Welfare State. Tennyson's” 
ife was made hideous by importunate admifers; 
Mr. Priestley can walk down Piccadilly with a 
poppy oF a lily, but he will be unmolested by the 
mob who pursue television performers. Is this 
what Mr. Priestley means by unjust treatment? 
Pinfold, he says, is vainly waiting for a message 
from Bonnie Prince Charlie. It is possible that 
Mr, Priestley is awaiting a summons to Windsor 
from Queen Victoria? 

Mr. Priestley is an older, richer, more popular 
man than I, but I cannot forbear saying: ‘Let him 
take warning.’ He has had some sharp disappoint- 
ments in the last twelve years; perhaps he would 
call them ‘traumas.’ The voices he hears, like 
Pinfold’s, may be those of a wildly distorted 
conscience. There was, indeed, a trahison des 
ceres some twenty years back which has left the 
literary world much discredited. It was then that 
the astute foresaw the social revolution and knew 
who would emerge top dog. They went to great 
lengths to suck up to the lower classes or, as they 
called it, to ‘identify themselves with the workers.’ 
Few excelled Mr. Priestley in his zeal for social 
justice. It is instructive to re-read his powerful 
novel Blackout in Gretley, which was written at 
avery dark time in the war when national unity 
was of vital importance. Its simple theme is that 
the English upper classes were in conspiracy to 
keep the workers in subjection even at the cost 
of national defeat. The villain,. Tarlington, is 
everything deplorable, a man of good family and 
of smart appearance, a Conservative, the director 
of an engineering works, a courageous officer in 
1914—and, of course, a German spy. Blackout in 
Gretley is like The Hill in reverse; all morals de- 
rive from social origin. The police are a fine body 
of men but the Chief Constables are Fascist beasts. 
Two attractive women in the same’ fast set are 
equally suspect; but one turns out to have been a 
disorderly waitress before her respectable mar- 
riage; she has a heart of gold. The other is the niece 
of Vice-Admiral Sir Johnson Fund-Tapley and, of 
course, a traitor. Only two workers show moral 
delinquency; of these one turns out to be a Ger- 
man officer in disguise; the other, and more 
wicked, is—a Roman Catholic. Even the bad food 
at the hotel is ascribed to the fact that it is 
managed by a retired officer. “This country has 
the choice during the next two years,’ a virtuous 
character says, ‘of coming fully to life and begin- 
ning all over again or of rapidly decaying and 
dying on the same old feet. It can only accomplish 
the first by taking a firm grip on about fifty 
thousand important, influential gentlemanly per- 
sons and telling them firmly to shut up and do 
nothing if they don’t want to be put to doing 
some most unpleasant work.” 

Came the dawn. Mr. Priestley was dis- 
appointed. No concentration camp was made for 
the upper classes. Nor have the triumphant 
workers shown themselves generous or discerning 
patrons of the arts. Gratitude, perhaps, is not one 
of their salient virtues. When they feel the need 
for a little esthetic pleasure they do not queue at 
the experimental theatre; they pile into chara- 
bancs and tramp round the nearest collection of 
heirlooms and family portraits; quite enough to 
inflame the naked artist with an itch of persecu- 
tion mania. 
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‘1957 


‘ 


ITH the flight of Professor Alfred Kanto- 

rowicz, one of Communist East Germany’s 
leading intellectual figures, another page in the 
bitter record of disillusionment has been written. 
Marx himself once had to flee from the ‘police- 
dogs of reaction,’ and he went from Berlin to 
Cologne to Stuttgart. Kantorowicz also fled from 
Germany to Germany, but he had only to cross a 
street which divides East from West Berlin. ‘I 
could breathe no longer,’ he said. ‘I had to put 
that world of rawness, stupidity, violence, injus- 
tice and lies behind me. .. .’ In the West there was 
at least ‘safety.’ 





His old newspaper, the Berliner Zeitung, where 
he had written so often (and with such party-line 
loyalty), condemned him: ‘He has betrayed the 
best cause in the world.’ The feelings were mutual. 
‘Twenty-six years long, in the Communist Party, 
I held on to a dream,’ Kantorowicz explained in 
a broadcast after his flight. ‘I have now lost the 
last hope .. . that out of such dregs (A bschaum) 
a new and better world could ever be born.’ 

Shortly before Walter Ulbricht, Communist 
chieftain in East Berlin, had stood waiting confi- 
dent, radiant, for his visitors from Moscow. When 
Mikoyan helped Khrushchev out of his railroad 
car, Ulbricht embraced him and they kissed. For 
the East German intelligentsia this—together with 
Gomulka’s depressing visit a month before—was 
the symbol of the end. They had taken a new 
lease of life after the Twentieth Party Congress in 
Moscow when Khrushchev had exposed ‘the 
terrible crimes of Stalinism.’ They had taken 
courage from the ‘socialist renaissance’ in Poland, 
and Khrushchev’s apparent recognition of the 
possibility of ‘different revolutionary paths.’ They 
had begun to speak of humanism and of liberal- 
isation; Kantorowicz himself had gone so far as 
to write (in the Berliner Zeitung) that ‘where 


~The Oozing Mire of Lies 


By MELVIN J. 


LASKY Berlin 
power degenerates into abuse, into violence, it 
is the duty and responsibility of the writer rather 
to remain silent than to join the chorus in the 
court of the powerful. Even silence can be elo- 
quent.’ But the German ‘renaissance’ was not to 
be. Ulbricht has had Wolfgang Harich, the Soviet 
zone’s leading literary critic, arrested, and along 
with several editorial assistants sentenced to long 
prison terms. Bert Brecht, the world-famous play- 
wright, was dead (for his political testament there 
was only the cryptic remark that ‘even after my 
death I will find ways to make things difficult. . . .”) 
Professor Ernst Bloch, the distinguished Marxist 
philosopher, was threatened, bullied, intimidated, 
and forced into retirement. From writers and 
scholars like Hans Mayer, Stefan Heym and the 
sightless Arnold Zweig, not a word has been 
heard. And now Kantorowicz has run away. 

The man—he is now fifty-eight—belongs to 
that fascinating pre-Hitler generation of German 
radicals who, in Marx’s own Berlin, came to have 
so much of that early romantic adventurousness 
on behalf of ‘a better world.’ I remember Arthur 
Koestler once showing me the Kuenstlerkolonie 
wheré he, and Kantorowicz, and so many others, 
used to sit up nights drafting Communist mani- 
festoes and organising tenants’ strikes. In his con- 
tribution to The God That Failed Koestler wrote: 

Our Pol.-Leiter was Alfred Kantorowicz. .. . 
He was then about thirty, tall, gaunt, squinting, 
a free-lance critic and essayist and prospective 
author of the Novel of Our Time, which never 
saw the light. But he was an exceptionally warm- 
hearted comrade and a self-sacrificing friend, 
and he had both dignity and a rich sense of 
humour; his only shortcoming was lack of moral 
courage. We remained friends all through the 
Paris émigré years; when I broke with the Party, 
he was the only one who did not spit at me. 

Now [1949] he is a literary bigwig under the 
Soviets—may his innocence and compliance pro- 
tect him from ever getting caught in the snares 
of counter-revolutionary formalism, bourgeois 
cosmopolitanism, neo-Kantian banditism, or just 
liberal depravity. .. . 

With most of his left-wing friends Kantorowicz 
became a political émigré after Hitler came to 


‘power. The outbreak of the Spanish Civil War 


took him to the fronts of Madrid and Teruel—and 
not, as he is so eager to point out today, to the 
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Such a 
sensible way 
tO save 


The prudent saver, whether he is thinking in terms of 
single pound notes or in hundreds, asks himself two 
leading questions before he decides how to invest the 
money he has put by. First: is my money going to be safe? 
Secondly: is it going to earn me a good rate of interest? 

The answer to both these questions is emphatically 
‘yes’, in the case of investment in the Abbey National 
Building Society. Consider the facts: The Society has 
assets of £258,000,000, which signifies security to satisfy 
the most discriminating investor. The current rate of 
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GPU-ridden headquarters of Albacete, Valencia 
and Barcelona—as a ‘fighter against Fascism.’ The 
outbreak of the Second World War found him, 
for a while, in a concentration camp, but shortly 
thereafter he made his way to the United States, 
where he was an active anti-Nazi. 

[| met him briefly on his return to Germany 
after the collapse of Hitler's Third Reich. He 
came to Bremen, with the help of friends (read: 
comrades) in US Military Government; and 
went on to Berlin with a grandiose plan for edit- 
ing a magazine with the licences of all four Great 
Powers. He, naturally, got only the Russian. But 
[did not have the heart at that time to enter into 
argument with him. The émigrés who came back 
to Germany from the West came as Conquerors 
in Allied Uniforms; those who came back from 
the East returned to become ‘natives’ and to work 
for the revival of their old Fatherland. Kanto- 
rowicz was one of the few Western exceptions, 
and although I knew of his Communist loyalgies 
and his sense of secret (even fanatical) mission, 
I was for a while touched by the spectacle. His 
magazine called Ost und West flourished for a few 
years. Then he went on to other tasks. In 1949, he 
wrote an article on the question of Eastern refu- 
gees who were pouring through the open Berlin 
frontiers into Western Germany. He wrote (will 
there be no end to such ironies?): 

We should be very happy about this. The 
more we get rid of people of this sort the better 
off we will be. That’s also a kind of getting rid of 
the rubble. Things are being cleaned up. .. . 

By 1953, and the revolt of June 16 and June 17, 
when millions of German workers came out on 
the streets to demonstrate their libertarian opposi- 
tion to the Communist dictatorship, things 
began to be muddied again. When the Hungarian 
masses did the same, how could there be any 
doubt that something had gone wrong with the 
Revolution? Ulbricht insisted on a ‘Hungarian 
Resolution’ to be signed by all the East German 
intellectuals. There were forty signers. Kan- 
torowicz’s name was missing. Shortly thereafter 
in the East Berlin University the discussion turned 
to possible candidates for the Nobel Prize for 
Literature, and what likely candidates from the 
‘camp of peace and progress’ could be nominated. 
Kantorowicz suggested the name of George 
Lukacs, the celebrated Marxist esthetician, who 
had just been arrested and deported by the Soviets 
for his activities during the Hungarian October 
Revolution. 

When does a breaking-point come? When does 
aman, who ‘should know better,’ finally come to 
see the light? Bertrand Russell went to Russia in 
1920, took one look, and ever since has treated 
the subject with slight contempt. Franz Borkenau 
broke in 1928, and treated everybody who went 
along with the Communist movement after that 
with acrid impatience. Koestler finally ‘saw 
through the darkness at noon in 1938. In the fall 
of 1956, in Budapest, it occurs to Julius Hay and 
Tibor Dery and Peter Veres that they had been 
wrong, terribly and tragically wrong, and that 
with one great revolutionary break perhaps their 
fine hopes could still be made good. Somewhere 
right now (it could be Accra, or Ceylon, or 
Kerala) a young man is going into a book-store 
to buy a copy of some little Marxist-Leninist 
pamphlet which will be his great illumination; he 
will now know the ‘logic of history’ and become 
Possessed by the vision. We, poor helpless, cynical 
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wiseacres, will have to wait some seven (or seven- 
teen) years and seven months before he sees the 
light, still failing, still flickering. 

Still, it is worth recording that on August 22, 
1957, Alfred Kantorowicz, a life-long Communist 
intellectual who had fought on the barricades, 


found the inner courage and clarity to say: 


Can’t one understand how I postponed my 
radical decision for years and years in the des- 
perate hope that the rawness, stupidity, violence, 
lawlessness, the oozing mire of lies, the strangu- 
lation of intellectual liberty—that all this was 
only a transitional convulsion, and that out of 
these awful labour-pains a new society would 
still issue, a society in which social justice and 
personal freedom would be beautifully balanced? 

Twenty-six years long, since my entry into the 
Communist Party in September, 1931, I held fast 
to this dream. From the events of June 17 to the 
heart-breaking and nerve-racking (for so many 
of us, especially old Communists) Hungarian 
tragedy and the reign of terror against the intel- 
lectuals, I have finally had to give up the last 
hope—what am I saying? to give up the last 
illusion—that out of such dregs a new and better 
world could ever be born. 

And now I cannot conceal even to myself that 
feeling, which always came forward and was 
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always painfully repressed, that tragic paradox, 
that I, for my own small part, contributed to 
build up exactly what I had wanted to fight 
against: ‘I mean lawlessness, exploitation of the 
workers, the intellectual enslavément of the mind, 
the arbitrary rule of an unworthy clique who 
disgrace the name of Socialism in the very way 
in. which the Nazis disgraced the name of Ger- 
many. No, I could no longer close my eyes to the 
almost mythological phenomenon of our fight- 
ing, as we believed, for freedom and justice and 
against Fascist barbarism, and all the while, be- 
hind us, Fascism and barbarism were emerging 
again in the words and deeds and spirit of the 
apparatschiks. In our fight we really meant the 
* Rule of the People, and we found ourselves 
caught up in the Dictatorship of Bureaucrats. 
No, I could stand it no longer. In the words of 
Thomas Mann, whom I have quoted so often in 
my books, and which came to me a hundred 
times in the sleepless nights of the last years: 
‘I could no longer live, I could no longer work, 
I would have suffocated, if I could not, in the 
ancient phrase, wash my heart, if I could not 
speak out my deepest horror of what in the 
most miserable words and deeds was happening 
amongst us.” 
And so, with my fifty-eight years, I leave 
everything behind me once again, and begin 
anew. 


Herbert Samuel 


By CHRISTOPHER HOLLIS 


rR. BowLe, let us face it, has had to do a 
good deal of padding to fill out this book.* 


A large number of pages are devoted to general 
history of the times—the policies of the Liberal 
Government before 1914, a résumé of the story 
of the First World War, a résumé of the events 
leading up to the Second World War—with which 
Lord Samuel was only secondarily connected, 
nor, we must admit, if Mr. Bowle does him justice, 
is Lord Samuel a very thrilling man. His writings 
are the writings of an earnest, ethical lecturer, and 





the excitements of the mind—poetry, art, the 
mysteries of religion—seem to have quite passed 
him by. Lord Samuel’s Book of Quotations indeed 


gives a hint that Mr. Bowle may perhaps have 
here done him a little less than justice: “The 


authorities were at their wits’ end nor had it taken 


them long to get there,’ ‘Like the type of civil 


servant who has a difficulty for every solution,’ 
seem to show that Lord Samuel has a sense of 


humour. There is one joke in Mr. Bowle’s book, 
and that quite a good one, though in a footnote. 
Lord Allenby in the First World War formed the 
opinion that Lord Samuel was the best of the 
politicians because when Allenby’s false teeth 
were lost in the post during the time that Lord 
Samuel was Postmaster-General Lord Samuel 
reversed a departmental decision and insisted on 


compensation being paid to the General. 





* ViscouNT SAMUEL. By John Bowle. (Gollancz, 


In a vulgar sense Lord Samuel's career had not 
been very successful. He made the miscalculation 


that Lloyd George’s Government in 1916 would 


not last and paid the penalty along with the other 
Asquithians. Then, in spite of the singularly 
prescient forecast of his leader, Asquith, that it 
was crazy for the British Government to back 
Zionism, he threw his influence behind the experi- 
ment and became first High Commissioner of 


Palestine. His career there was wholly honourable 
and he held an even balance of justice between 


Arab and Jew, but experience has proved that 


his belief that a community could be formed in 
which Arab and Jew would live side by side in 
friendship has proved unrealistic. He presided 


over the Coal Commission and had the major 


responsibility for persuading the trade union 


leaders to call off the General Strike, but the 


Government had been careful to keep itself un- 
committed by anything that Lord Samuel had 
said and in fact carried out none of his recom- 


mendations. He played his part in the formation 


of the National Government and for a brief 


time held office in it, but it is hard not to feel that 
he ought to have resigned either before the 
General Election or not at all. As it was he did 
little but assist the triumph of those policies to 
which he was most strongly opposed. He sup- 
ported Chamberlain over Munich, this time 
refused office, and remained the champion of 


Chamberlain’s foreign policy to the end. Every- 


one has his own opinion about Munich, but at 


least, opposing his own party on this issue and 


continuing to oppose them even when Munich 
became unpopular, he showed courage and a 
mind above party calculation. 

It is because of his obvious integrity that Lord 
Samuel’s career has been of value to our public 
life. He often said that there is room in our 
political system for three parties but there is not 
room for four, that therefore the Liberal Party, 
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if it is to be effective, must not split. Yet for the 
greater part of his life he has been at issue with 
some other statesman who, at any rate, claimed 
the name of Liberal—with Lloyd George during 
the First World War, with Asquith over Zionism, 
with Lloyd George again at the time of the forma- 
tion of the National Government, with Simon 
after it, with virtually all his fellow Liberals over 
Munich. 

Yet his career has been very far from as futile 
and ineffective as would appear from such a 
record. For Lord Samuel, though remaining a 
loyal member of the Liberal Party, has always, I 
think it fair to say, been more concerned that 
Liberal. policies should triumph than that the 
Liberal Party should triumph. He has understood 
more clearly than many politicians that there are 
times when a party can carry measures itself but 
there are also times when measures can be car- 
ried provided that you allow someone else to 
carry them. As a result, between the wars Simon 
was generally in office and had no influence at all, 
and Lloyd George was never in office and had no 
influence at all, but Lord Samuel, though only in 
office for a very brief time, had much more in- 
fluence than either of them because he looked to 
reality and not merely to office. Of the Liberal 
Yellow Book Mr. Bowle fairly writes: ‘A detailed 
and comprehensive programme, never carried out 
by the Liberals, it influenced the policies of both 
the other parties.’ Lord Samuel, Mr. Bowle tells 
us, ‘held that, even if the Liberal vote declined, 
Liberalism had permeated both political parties, 
counteracting class war and preserving Parlia- 
mentary institutions.’ This is patently true and it 
is more his doing than that of anyone else. 
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The House That Jack Built 


By ACKROYD AINSWORTH 


wo miles away from Singapore harbour, 

away from the squalor of the packed streets 
where some 800,000 Chinese and a smaller num- 
ber of Indians and Malays stay alive (their living 
conditions are such that any phrase indicating 
enjoyment is out of place) is the European resi- 
dential area, and the squat pink-washed concrete 
block of fiats in which I live. Like all buildings 
on the Equator no ingenuity on the builders’ part 
has defeated the local wild life, the bull-frogs, 
who retch hoarsely in the monsoon drains after 
every storm, the monster cockroaches with their 
furtive ungainly shuffle round the bathroom 
floors, the unremitting industry of the white ants. 
You don’t live cheaply in this Colony; rentals 
of £60 a month for a three-room part-furnished 
flat are commonplace, and unfurnished rents are 











in proportion, so that the owner of this building 
has bethought him to increase his already sub- 
stantial profits by topping the flats with a pent- 
house and building on a two-storey wing of 
bachelor flatlets which will eliminate the garden. 

He visits the place from time to-time to see the 
progress made, in one of those fondant-pink 
Cadillacs. beloved by the Straits-dollar million- 
aires, resplendent in white drill and with aetie 
sporting ‘auspicious dragons,’ his beige features lit 
with transparent pleasure at the present havoc. 
(Where, I wonder, or how, did the legend of orien- 
tal impassivity originate, for legend it is. Not in 
Europe have I seen a waiter burst into tears over 
a badly laid table, or a bus driver have hysterics 
because a passenger was rude to him, so that they 
fought, in the Chinese fashion, by kicking and 
not by hand blows, in front of an audience of 
the other passengers—each combatant weeping 
noisily as he kicked.) 

The building workers, whose advent was quite 
unheralded by any notice of possible inconveni- 
ence to the existing tenants, are sharply divided 
by caste and dialect. The élite are the Cantonese 
bricklayers and plasterers, skilled women in black 
jackets and high-rolled trousers, wearing sandals 
made from old motor tyres, and with every strand 
of hair hidden beneath the stiffened red cloth 
head-dresses which are the mark of their pro- 
fession, head-dresses precious indeed from their 
‘lucky colour’ and protected by pinned-on frag- 
ments of cement-bag when the weather is wet. 
As so often among Chinese working-women they 
are all members of an old and intricate sisterhood 
or society, and they are more than a match for 
a man in their caustic language and their stub- 
born endurance of a ten-hour working day. 

The labouring girls, the hands and feet for con- 
veying heavy yokes of earth, water, or cement, 
come far, far below them in scale. Much younger, 
they wear worn cotton samfoos and those great 
rattan hats whose balance seems impossible until 


you know they have an inner ring which of 
the head as an eggcup holds an egg. Bound by no 
celibate vows they have a quip, anda high racki 
cackle of laughter, for the men working On the 
building, flippancies which the hierarchy of 
female plasterers think beneath them. 

Perhaps what strikes the European most js the 
complete lack of anything prefabricated. You do 
not, out here, merely erect the building on the 
spot, you make the things you need to make the 
building, rather on the lines of the House That 
Jack Built. The carpenter’s bench, the plumbers 
bench, the wire-drawer’s bench don’t arrive of 
a lorry, or rather they do—but in the shape of 
wood planks and logs, which are cut and built 
into benches on the spot, just as poles are sawed 
up into ladders, or bricks cemented together 
to make a hearth for a_ perpetually sim. 
mering kettle—all from a dog-eared plan jp 
the last stages of dilapidation. There seems to be 
only one plan, and it is passed from hand to hand, 
and at intervals lost; whereupon a hue and ery 
takes place, culminating in shouts of triumph 
when it is found only to have blown into a neg. 
by banana plant. 

No safety precautions. If the flat-owners below 
should stick their heads out of the windows and 
if a brick from above should chance to fall on 
them, it is just too bad. Had they consulted a 
Chinese almanac (since time is long, almanacs 
are issued for a century, not the trifling passage of 
a twelvemonth), they would have seen it to be an 
unlucky day, frowned on by the gods of chance, 
The European is apt to be disconcerted by such 
an attitude. No protective scaffolding has been, 
or will be, erected. Brickwork, rubble, balcony 
railings are thrown down as the workers discard 
them. An elementary pulley dangles in front of 
my window up which go slopping buckets of 
water for cement mixing. 

The ground-floor tenant, unwisely, has left his 
Jaguar in its usual car porch. Two days ago 4 
bucket of concrete was dropped on the bonnet, 
and set as quickly as it does in this climate. He is 
busy writing to his solicitor, and has fruitlessly 
demanded the dismissal of the senior foreman, a 
tall dark Chinese from one of the Norther 
provinces, who arrives on a motor-cycle with the 
nattiest of check seat-cloths with long yellow 
fringe. (A detachable seat-cover is a necessity in 
this climate, where you adhere as with glue to any 
leather or plastic seating.) During the midday 
break many of the workmen try their hand at 
riding it in and out of the building materials 
Since for most of them knowledge of its mech 
anism is confined to knowing how to start the 
engine, the owner frequently has to chase after 
them shrilling directions as to how to brake. 

There is a timekeeper as well. He spends his 
leisure, what there is of it, trying to work oul 
fortunate combinations of numbers for the local 
lottery tickets. He has eight children, and there is 
an unfortunate preponderance of daughilets 
among them, expensive liabilities. So far he has 
had no luck, and he is considering altering th 
names of the two youngest and most superfluous 
to the Chinese characters which mean ‘Unwanted 
and ‘Undesired.’ 
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‘Amenities, hygiene? The second is non-existent, 
and for the first, well, a corner of shade during 
the worst of the heat, a tap for drinking from, 
the monsoon drain in which to dip a rag for 
wetting your neck. And just about the time the 
bulbuls have finished their chirruping in the 
hibiscus hedge, a cyclist arrives with a sidecar on 
which is balanced a charcoal stove, a collection 
of six-inch-high wooden stools linked by a rope, 
some tins of chopsticks, and two great tiered 
baskets of foodstuff. A stack of bowls appears 
from nowhere (or if you are too poor for a bowl- 
ful, the vendor will pull a green leaf off the stick 
on which a quantity is spiked, and place the dab 
of noodle and savoury sauce on that). Such 
refreshment, plus the cigarettes which men and 


Q 


Slim Volume 


women alike will smoke furiously, suffices to 
fortify everyone for the second half of the day. 

. The greater proportion of Singapore’s Chinese 
population lives as the West does not envisage 
living, in cubicles, sub-sections of a room divided 
by partitions into stalls a few feet in dimension, 
without light or water; and not singly, but in 
whole families to a stall. A workman fatally ill 
may know that his cubicle has literally no room 
for him to die in, and that his family will trans- 
port him to the final shelter of the one-storeyed 
‘death house’ to lessen the overcrowding. ‘His 
home is his castle’—live in the East and you will 
come to look upon such tags quite differently. 
Having just picked up a piece of the ceiling, 
which missed the typewriter by six inches, I do. 


) 


By STRIX 


FQUELS are almost always disappointing. 

When I compare 640989 with 526239, or 
indeed with any of the intervening editions of 
this indispensable publication, I am aware of a 
falling off. The format is the same; the frontis- 
piece, though slightly different, is as repellent as 
it was in 1925; and the slim volume is nc slimmer. 
It still says on the flyleaf: ‘This Passport con- 
tains 32 pages’; and it still adds, lest some clue- 
less Kalmuck cannot understand English: ‘Ce 
passeport contient 32 pages.’ This, I suppose, is 
a precaution against the bearer either tearing 
out a compromising page (‘The accused, m’lud, 
maintains that he was never in Siam. I have 
here . . .”) or alternatively inserting a couple of 
extra ones covered with forged visas. 

I note with approval that the practice of 
printing Passport with a capital and passeport 
without one is still adhered to. The nuance, a 
subtle one, is clearly intended to remind 
foreigners that my passport is a British official 
document, on which the French language, though 
employed for convenience and as a matter of 
condescension, has a subordinate status. 

+ 7 + 

Of the various world-trends which reveal them- 
selves to a textual critic of successive editions 
the most striking is the decline of the personality- 
cult among British Foreign Secretaries. The first 
of these dignitaries to request-and-require-all- 
those-whom- it -may-concern - to-allow-the-bearer- 
to- pass - freely-without - let - or -hindrance-and - to 
afford - him - every-assistance - and - protection - of- 
which-he-may-stand-in-need began, ‘We, George 
Nathaniel, Marquess Curzon of Kedleston, Earl 
of Kedleston, Viscount Scarsdale, Baron Ravens- 
dale, Knight of the Most Noble Order of the 
Garter, Knight Grand Commander, . . .” and so 
on, until the catalogue of his honours ended, on 
a note of petulant satiety, with ‘etc. etc. etc.’ 
Below the preamble appeared his coat of arms 
and a facsimile of his signature. 

Seven years later Sir John Allsebrook Simon 
was still addressing the foreigners in the first 
person plural. His ‘etc. etc. etc.’ has a hint of 
ostentation, perhaps even of imposture, about it, 
but his coat of arms includes a bird which looks 
to me like a razorbill, thus adding an agreeable 
touch of Lewis Carroll to the document. 


What do we find when we turn to 640989? A 
drab anonymity. No signature, no heraldry. 
Merely, printed on a coloured background sug- 
gestive of a petrol coupon, ‘Her Britannic 
Majesty’s Principal Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs requests and requires. . . .. Anyone can 
see that we have come down in the world. 

* * 7 

This is borne out by much other evidence. An 
American visa issued (without any nonsense 
about fingerprints) in 1929 bears the legend, ‘Fee 
$10=£2 1s. 8d.’; in those days there was no need 
for the last two pages to be devoted to the 
sordid and parsimonious particulars of ‘Foreign 
Exchange for Travelling Expenses.” What has 
become of J. P. Thompson, Chief Commissioner, 
Delhi, who in 1931 with the aid of a single 
rubber stamp could blithely scrawl across one 
page, ‘Also valid for Persia, Iraq, Syria, Turkey, 
Bulgaria, Yugo Slavia’? Where nowadays will 
you find a Sanders whose writ runs so far down 
the river? 

Turn, for a sorry contrast, to 640989, the latest 
edition. No fewer than nine of its thirty-two pages 
are taken up by large purple visas issued by the 
Foreign Office and authorising me to enter the 
petty sheikdoms along the Trucial Coast. In the 
old days it was the foreigners whom we blamed 
for wasting the space in our passports with huge, 
blurred, meaningless stencils and gawdy stamps. 
‘We, George Nathaniel,’ would never have 
needed nine pages of my passport to give me the 
run of Ras-al-Khaimal, Umm-al-Qaiwain and the 
rest of these obscure sand dunes (which, incident- 
ally, I never went to in the end). 

» o 7. 

All editions carry on the back page the state- 
ment that ‘this passport is a valuable document.’ 
Only the latest finds it necessary to add that it is 
‘the property of Her Majesty’s Government and 
may be withdrawn at any time.’ Here again we 
get a glimpse of a world-trend, a reminder that 
we have passed into an age where subversion, 
defection and treachery are contingencies which 
cannot be left out of account. 

Thumbing through the 170 pages which span 
the thirty-two years between Lord Curzon’s coat 
of arms and Mr. Selwyn Lloyd’s petrol coupon, 
between the bun-faced boy of the first frontispiece 
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and the cornered dope-fiend of the last, I am im- 
pressed by the prodigious and almost worldwide 
waste of effort for which my passport has been 
responsible. Hundreds of conscientious men have 
scrutinised it, stamped it and appended their 
signatures. Chinamen and Turks, Guatemalans 
and Poles and Britons have recorded its par- 
ticulars. Behind them, unseen, in the Oficina de 
Pasaportes or the Yamen of the Provincial Gov- 
ernment or the Immigration Office, clerks have 
filed these particulars; and behind the clerks dour 
boobies in the secret police have, in countries like 
Russia and Japan, made further annotations. 
Men have got up early in the morning or stayed 
up late at night in order to make hieroglyphic 
marks on the stiff little pages. 

I myself, the bearer of this valuable document 
which does not belong to me, have spent hours 
standing in queues, bustling from consulate to 
consulate, waiting in anterooms, presenting cer- 
tifi¢ates of incculation, filling up forms. In the 
pursuit of exotic visas I have blustered, pleaded, 
if necessary lied. So far from conferring im- 
munity from lets and hindrances, my passport has 
involved me in a wide variety of them. 

. 7 7 

Not a minute, not a second of time passes in 
which, all over the world, fretting travellers are 
not presenting their passports to bored officials. 
Never was so vast and cumbersome a net spread 
to catch so few aberrant fish; but all fish, how- 
ever lawful their occasions, have to go through 
it. The passport system must surely represent the 
purest, if not the biggest, diversion of effort which 
homo sapiens has imposed upon himself. 








E ALL KNOW voracious readers; Pooh, in an 
W embarrassing predicament, had a ‘sustaining book’ 
read to him; and there are, of course, bitter-sweet 
romances and. dry tomes. All the same, the faintest 
suspicion of hyperbole must attach to those who claim 
that they literally devour books. The nutritive value of 
paper is small. It is hard on the teeth. It tastes too nasty 
for words. With all that learning, they should know that 
paper lacks almost all the virtues of good fresh bread. 
Oddly enough, a good deal of paper-work has been 
devoted to bread. According to a recent report*, in the 
average diet, bread and flour provide more energy, more 
protein, more nicotinic acid, moreironand more Vitamin 
By,, than any other single food. It is, say the pundits, tre- 
mendously nourishing. Which means it’s good for you. 
As basic foods go, bread’s the cheapest one going. 
In terms of food value per penny, it’s the best you can 
get. A nutritional bargain, in fact. 
So make sure your family eats plenty of bread every 


day—good and fresh. 
* National Food Survey Committee Report. 1955. (Page 13a) 
jah pee provided, in the average diet, 26°5% of the 
energy; 278% of the proven ; 25-$% af the nicotine acid; 23°4% 
of the iron ; 28°7 of the Vitamin Be de Rake 
: All contains per 100 gras of flour: Nicotinic Acid 
—not less 1-60 i . lron—not less than 1-65 milligrams. 
Vitamin B, — not less 0°24 milligrams. 
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“We've been touring round South Africa for six weeks and we're Ss 
spending a week or two at this delightful coast resort before flying home. 
What a wonderful time we've had. Every waking hour was packed 

with adventure. Imagine the thrill of having real live lions strolling past 
while you sit safely in your car... or great clumsy hippos drowsing in the 
river... and all the animals you see roaming free in the game reserves. 


There's so much more that's different in South Africa—the Native 






customs, the wonderful scenery and the glorious 






sunshine every day all day.”’ 


outle 


You are invited to cali or write 
tothis office for freeand friendly 
advice about holidays in this 
sunny land, together with des- 
criptive literature—or consult 
your Travel Agent. 
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You Have Been Motivated... 


By LESLIE ADRIAN 


gHIND the announcement the other day that a 

branch of the American Institute of Motiva- 
tional Research, Inc., is to be opened here lies 
something that will affect every consumer in the 
country—to judge by a new American book I 
have just been reading, The Hidden Persuaders, 
by Vance Packard, which describes what is in 
sore for us when the practitioners of motiva- 
tional research really get going. 

Briefly, they employ psychological probing to 
find out the real reasons we buy the goods we do. 
Today, most of the leading New York advertis- 
ing agencies employ social scientists for these 
researches; the big McCann-Erickson agency 





employs five psychologists. “Ad. men,’ says Mr. 
Packard, ‘have become depth men.’ 

America today is a country of frightened 
manufacturers. So great is the volume of con- 
mer goods flooding the market that traditional 
giesmanship, even when it resorts to high- 
pressure methods and statistical market research, 
is ineffective in persuading the customers to 
gobble up the goods fast enough. As one cosmetic 
executive puts it: ‘We are not irying to sell lip- 
sticks, We are trying to buy customers.’ 

‘Large-scale efforts are being made, often with 
impressive success, to channel our unthinking 
habits, our purchasing decisions, and our thought 
processes by the use of insights gleaned from 
psychiatry and the social sciences. Typically, these 
efforts take place beneath our level of awareness: 
s0 that the appeals which move us are often in a 
sense “hidden.” . . . The findings of the depth 
probers provide startling explanations for many 
of our daily habits and perversities.” 

One of the first gambits of the depth men was 
to create a distinctive personality for their pro- 
ducts, whether they were detergents, cigarettes 
or cake-mixes, so that at the mere mention of the 
mame an image would arise before the ‘inner 
eye.” 

An example of this is the famous Hathaway 
shirt campaign. This was a fairly obscure brand 
until the ads. began showing the shirts on a man 
with a moustache and a black eye-patch. Very 
soon it was possible to give the picture of the 
man with the eye-patch without any caption 
mentioning a brand name—not, of course, a new 
idea (it has often been done here), but an interest- 
ing example of the speed with which one 
apparently irrelevant gimmick can catch on. 


* * * 


Iwas particularly interested to read about the 
periment in which motivational research 
experts fitted hidden cameras in a supermarket 
fo study women shoppers’ buying habits. They 
expected to find some increase of tension when 
decisions about purchase were being made— 
something that could be checked from the ey@ 
blink rate which, in the average person, increases 
inmoments of tension and drops noticeably when 
he is relaxed. 

But the supermarket customers, confronted by 
dazzling shelves packed with attractive foods, 





fell into a kind of trance; and the eye-blink rate 
fell to a subnormal count. Sales-resistance 
actually diminished. The proprietor of the market 
estimated that many of his customers could have 
saved 25 per cent. of their food bills if they had 
been able to keep control of their faculties. 


Where things like drink and sweet-tooth items 
are involved, the psychologist soon discovered 
there is a guilt feeling in self-indulgence. Dr. 
Ernest Dichter, President of the Institute of 
Motivational Research, explains how the adver- 
tiser can overcome this, by giving ‘moral permis- 
sion to have fun without guilt.’ So the sweet ads. 
began to say: “To make a tough job easier—you 
deserve M——’s Candy.” 


‘The potency of sex as a sales promoter,’ Mr. 
Packard admits, ‘was not an original discovery of 
the depth merchandisers.’ But these modern 
experts have gone far beyond the tactics of using 
a pretty-girl picture as an eye-stopper. ‘We don’t 
sell oranges, we sell virility.’ Enterprising motor 
salesmen puta large convertible in the front of 
the showroom window, because the motivation 
researchers discovered that in men’s minds the 
convertible symbolises the mistress: the sober 
saloon, the wife. The customer buys the saloon, 
but it was the dream-wish that got him over the 
showroom threshold. 









Cars also loom high as prestige symbols. The 
bigger, the longer the American car, the more 
successful, upward-striving is its owner. “Never 


before a Lincoln . . . so long, and so longed for,’ 
is one current slogan. ‘One of the most costly 
blunders in the history of merchandising,’ Mr. 
Packard asserts, ‘was the Chrysler Corporation’s 
assumption that people buy automobiles on a 
rational basis.’ In the early 1950s Chrysler decided 
that there was a demand for a sturdy, inexpensive 
car that was easy to park, and they produced such 
a Vehicle. By 1954 their share of the car market 
had dropped from 26 per cent. to 13 per cent. 
Only when they returned to long, low cars were 
they able to recoup their losses. 

Not only car size, but car sounds and smells 
are considered valuable prestige symbols by the 
depth men. The sound made by the doors is 
particularly important. ‘We've got the finest door 
slam this year we've ever had,’ Chevrolet boast 
‘about their 1957 models, ‘a big car sound. .. .” 

This is not to suggest that the British public 
would necessarily fall for the same techniques: 
on the contrary, there is plenty of evidence to 
show that reactions here can be very different to 
the same type of advertisement (or product). 

But I do not see how we can avoid the impact 
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of the motivation ad. men. Leading US firms are 
mow spending an estimated twelve million dollars 
a year on motivation research. Among them are 
companies like Goodyear, General Motors and 
Lever Bros. who have associates here. It obviously 
gets results; and it is certainly going to arrive over 
here before long. 


All this boasting because a train arrives in Lon- 
don from Scotland more than half an hour 
early: who wants a train to arrive early? In my 
experience, fortunately rare, trains arriving be- 
fore time make for trouble—particularly if there 
are children aboard to be met. I should be sur- 
prised if that premature arrival did not cause 
some chaos, and perhaps actual discomfort, to 
the travellers concerned. 

+ * * 


I am glad to see the spirited correspondence 
that has arisen in the Manchester Guardian and 
other» papers about the treatment of passengers 
arriving at our southern ports. At a time when 
customs and immigration formalities have been 
reduced to a minimum everywhere else in Europe, 
west of the curtain, we still appear to regard 
visitors at Dover or Folkestone as if they 
were tefugees, among whom, perhaps, are some 
dangerous spies. Even for British subjects, the 
herding from boat to train is unpleasant. Is it 
utterly impossible to find some way of getting 
people off cross-Channel boats which does not 
make them feel like ewes being chivvied into a 
sheep dip? Why cannot there be several gang- 
ways? And why not employ one of those flexible 
conveyor belts for transferring luggage from ship 
to shore and vice versa, like the ones they use 
at London Airport? 


* * * 


Hoping for an Indian summer I have been 
keeping Barbara Worsley-Gough’s recipes for a 
country cottage—dishes, that is to say, which are 
suitable for cooking in advance so that they can 
be taken down with you for weekends—against 
the first sign of an anticyclone. A reminder there 
were once such things as summer weekends suit- 
able for country cottages will be received by most 
of you with incredulity, perhaps with fury. Still, 
here is the first of them: 


QuiIcHE Doré 


This is a variant of the traditional Lorraine 
quiche. It is easy to pack and is equally good 
cold or heated in the oven. I make the pastry with 
five ounces of plain flour, two of butter and two 
of lard, a teaspoonful of salt and the juice of aalf 
a lemon, with enough water to make a firm paste. 
I put it, loosely wrapped, in the refrigerator for 
an hour before rolling it out very thin indeed and 
covering a greased, floured baking tin with it. 
Meanwhile I have cooked a minced shallot and 
peeled chopped tomato in a little butter until 
they are pulp, and not sloppy. Making the oven 
hot (400 deg., Gas No. 6), I break four eggs into 
a bowl and beat them up well with plenty of salt 
and black pepper, then add four thin rashers of 
streaky bacon cut up small, and a good spoonful 
of the pulp of onion and tomato and stir well. 
This mixture is poured into the pastry case and 
the quiche is cooked in the hottest part of the 
oven for twenty-five minutes. (It is essential to 
roll the pastry very thin or it will be undercooked 
beneath the egg mixture.) 
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We confess that the recent statement by the Minister (Fish receives 1% 
announcing this Committee caught us by surprise. Prior to should be lootaiherie 
the announcement, there had been no build-up, no hint. On The Distant Wais | 
reflection, we think this Committee is a good idea and we _ picture in balamctiv 
welcome it. Fish is a staple item in the national diet, a traditional favourite, and fish. By inves 0 
we in this country enjoy the freshest fish in the world, and the cheapest fish in the equipment, welgpede 
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NATIONALISM IN RUSSIA 


Sir,—Mr. Géoffrey Barraclough in his review. of 
Alexander Dallin’s German Rule in Russia 1941-19485 
tends to disparage those who thought in 1941 that 
Stalin’s empire was a ‘colossus with feet of clay’ and 
assumes that Dallin’s ‘exact, dispassionate study’ 
would confute those who ‘have convinced themselves 
that similar opportunities exist today.’ Opportunities, 
presumably, to destroy this empire, currently held by 
Stalin’s diadochi, by hitting at its most vulnerable 
points. 

Futhermore, Mr. Barraclough has little patience 
with those ‘who play with the idea of dabbling in the 
national complexities of Russia’s Western border- 
land.” He does not specify what exactly he means by 
this term but he says that ‘Ukrainian nationalism 
proved a deception’ (one is tempted to ask ‘whom 
to?’); ‘Byelorussian separatism was a myth. . . .” 

It all reads as though we were back in halcyon 
days when Sir Laurence Olivier was an industrious 
and lovable engineer of the good old SS Droujba, 
Mr. Eric Ambler extolled the dedicated brilliance 
of NKVD foreign operators, Mr. C. S. Forester spoke 
with condign contempt about anti-Russian Baltic 
plotters, and had them foiled by Captain Horatio 
Hornblower, Professor Carr basked in the mellow 
glory of an undisputed sage, while the News 
Chronicle scotched the rumours of anti-Soviet fer- 
ment in the camps holding the Viassov men through- 
out Britain as a tendentious fabrication if not a 
downright sedition by some meddlesome Central 
European Fifth Column: obviously they were simply 
pining to return to their Soviet Motherland. 

Mr. Barraclough wonders: ‘Is it really true that 
the Germans in 1941 had a rare opportunity to ap- 
peal to the population of the Soviet Union?’ 

In 1944-45 as an officer attached to the Russian 
Liaison Group of the Directorate of Military Liaison 
of the War Office I have heard conclusive and em- 
phatic answers in the affirmative to this query. I 
have heard them both from hundreds of unhappy 
officers and men of the ROA and Ostlegionen evacu- 
ated to Russia and death and slavery, and, which 
‘was perhaps much more convincing, from the Soviet 
officers, members of the Soviet Repatriation Mission 
operating in this country and in Norway in spring 
and summer of 1945 under General Vasiliev. 

Both categories of informants were unanimous in 
their conviction that all the Germans had to do to 
win Russia in 1941 and 1942, if not the Second 
World War, was to behave towards the population of 
the territories they captured in a reasonably decent 
fashion; instead they acted like brutes and criminal 
lunatics. It is an historical fact that in the summer 
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of 1941 Hitler’s legions were greeted with transports 
of joy by all and sundry under Soviet domination, 
irrespective of nationality and religion, while whole 
Soviet armies refused to fight them. Meanwhile the 
fast retreating Soviet survivors of the initial military 
disasters were sniiped at not only by the Ukrainians 
and Byelorussians but by the Russian peasants them- 
selves.—Yours faithfully, 

CZESLAW JESMAN 
The Allied Circle, London, W1 


* 


Sir,—In his review of Alexander Dallin’s German 
Rule in Russia, 1941-1945, Mr. Geoffrey Barraclough 
answers people who think Ukrainian national feeling 
may be a force potentially disruptive of the USSR 
not by evidence or argument but by the imputation 
that they must’ be shady Pentagon figures. Such 
innuendoes are quite simply insults to many reputable 
scholars. 

If practical politicians were ever faced with these 
questions, as the Germans were, they would find 
themselves in a difficult and complicated situation, 
and in such circumstances it might, as Mr. Barra- 
clough says, be wrong to seek Ukrainian goodwill 
at the expense of Russian goodwill. But none of that 
has any bearing on the question whether Ukrainian 
nationalism is a significant force. Mr. Barraclough 
simply denies it. Amongst the mass of evidence sup- 
porting the other view I would like to cite only two 
easily checked facts: first, that almost all books by 
former prisoners in Soviet labour camps emphasise 
the national solidarity of the Ukrainian inmates, 
alone among their fellow-prisoners; and second, that 
Khrushchev himself in his secret speech tells us that 
Stalin, after actually deporting the disloyal nations 
of the Caucasus, had wished to deport the thirty 
million Ukrainians too, for the same reason, and 
abandoned the project simply owing to practical 
difficulties,—Y ours faithfully, 

J. E. M. ARDEN 
London, SW3 


SWEEPING THE STREETS 


Sir,—In an otherwise enlightened comment on the 
Wolfenden Report you go on to say that there is 
nothing hypocritical about wanting to clear prostitu- 
tion. out of sight. Here, I profoundly disagree. There 
seems to me everything hypocritical about a pro- 
posal whose aim ends more or less with the removal 
of a vice from public view. What manifests itself as 
the main concern is not morality itself but merely the 
appearance of it. What lengths will we not go to that 
we may garb ourselves in respectability, however 
shoddy? 

A frank acceptance of prostitution as an ineradic- 
able part of human conduct is realistic, but takes us 
nowhere when accompanied by a proposal for in- 
creased fines. That is merely a niggling comment 
directed at the small-time prostitute. What is needed 
surely is some practical measure of control; and that 
is not achieved by making soliciting a furtive business 
conducted in dark, unspecified corners. 

Licensed houses may be undesirable, but they are 
expedient and practical; they are also safer, affording 
fuller opportunities for legislation covering standards 
of hygiene and routine medical inspection. That— 
though undesirable—is better than no control at all. 
—Yours faithfully, 

JOHN JENKINS 
44 Plantagenet Street, Riverside, Cardiff 


* 


Sir,—Isn’t it time the John Gordon Society had 
another meeting? May I suggest that Mr. Gordon 
himself be invited to talk on ‘Ethics in Journalism’? 
Such a talk would be interesting, in view of his 
article on what he describes as ‘The Pansies’ Charter’ 
in the Sunday Express of September 8 which must 
have broken all records for ignorance, prejudice and 
dishonesty. 

Ignorance one expects; prejudice one is used to; 
but dishonesty .. . 

Gordon wrote: ‘What a situation it would be if he 
[the Archbishop of Canterbury when he comments on 
the Wolfenden Report] were to find homosexual be- 
haviour in private acceptable, but divorce still an 
unforgivable sin.” 

Is it too much to expect a journalist who writes for 


a paper that is apparently read by the middle Classes 
to be able to distinguish between sin against God and 
crime against society? Church leaders and spokesmen 
of Christian organisations must despair of comment- 
ing upon anything to the press if journalists are 
capable of interpreting the Church of England Moral 
Welfare Council’s commendation of the Wolfenden 
Report as condoning homosexual acts. 

Is it just possible that in God’s eyes Selfishness, 
meanness, mental cruelty and DOWNRIGHT.DISHONESTy 
are worse sins than homosexual acts between cop. 
senting adults?—Y ours faithfully, 

NICOLAS STACEY 
68 Laburnum Grove, Portsmouth 


MALAYAN INDEPENDENCE 


Sir,—In his article ‘Malayan Independence’ published 
in your issue of August 30, George Edinger wrote of 
‘British correspondents whose qualification appears 
to be an ignorance of any of the local Asian |Jan- 
guages. .. .’ May I wholeheartedly endorse his views, 

This applies particularly to my country—Thailand 
(or Siam). At present most of the Western-educated 
Thais, who speak English well and frequently speak 
to British correspondents, are against the government 
of Id-Marshal Pibul. The many others, who are 
neutral, the correspondents do not see. Leading mem- 
bers of the government are Thai-educated or else had 
a short period in Europe as senior students, so they 
do not speak English so fluently. The result is that 
correspondents mostly send reports based on informa- 
tion given by the opponents of the government, and 
given with those brilliant touches of humour charac- 
teristic of the Thai people. By contrast, badly trans- 
lated statements by the government naturally seem 
rather dull to the correspondents. Thus readers in 
this country read almost only of the alleged misdeeds 
of the government, and little or nothing of their con- 
structive work. 

The Times alone, as far as I know, has a local 
Thai-speaking permanent correspondent, hence the 
impartial and almost entirely accurate reports: pub- 
lished in that newspaper.—Yours faithfully, 

CHULA 
Tredethy, Bodmin, Cornwall 
* 


Sir,—I regret to note that Mr. Edinger is as slipshod 
and inaccurate in writing of Malaya as he was in 
writing of Hong Kong. One gets the impression that 
the article in the Spectator of August 30 was written 
in Singapore and that Mr. Edinger gained most 
of his information at second hand from Chinese 
journalists in that city. The views expressed have a 
strong Chinese bias, and although Mr. Edinger says 
that Malay is an easy tongue to learn he does not 
appear to have made much effort to master it. If he 
had, his views might have been rather different. 

The ‘good composite word Tidapathy’ is not and 
never has been a Malayan word. In over twenty-five 
years’ residence I have never heard it used by any 
but Europeans. 

‘Merdeka’ is a word imported from Indonesia and 
its meaning, according to the experts, is ‘Freedom 
from slavery.’ I have never heard it translated as 
‘Freewill.’ 

The Chief Minister is partly of Siamese ancestry 
and spells his name Abdul Rahman. To spell it Abd 
El Rahman is to attribute to him Arabic ancestry 
and to depart from the Romanised spelling used 
throughout the Federation and used by the Tungku 
himself. 

These may be small points, but they indicate that 
Mr. Edinger is not really in touch with events in the 
Federation. This is further confirmed by the second 
paragraph of the article. To say that the China of 
Mao Tse-tung commands the inmost loyalty of the 
immigrant Chinese may be true, probably is true, of 
Singapore, but is certainly not true of the Federation 
where there is a distinct slant towards the Kuomit- 
tang and Chiang Kai-shek. 

It ig quite incorrect to say that British merchants 
and administrators blame the Chinese for coming t0 
Malaya merely to make money and be gone. Such an 
attitude, if it existed, would merit Mr. Edingers 
strictures. Most Chinese immigrants—there are not 
able exceptions—are blamed, not for making money 
but for demanding the rights and refusing to accept 
the responsibilities of citizenship during their rest 
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Get light down to it 
with 
Anglepoise 





This clever adjustable lamp does exactly 
what you want it to do. At a finger flick 
it takes any angle you need, to throw its 
light right where you want it. It is essential 
fer all close work . . . doubles reading’s 
Gelight, makes writing a pleasure, and 
eases the eyes. 

In Red, Yellow, Cream and Gold, Cream 
and Black, at all ‘electrical shops and stores 
(or you can send for Booklet 38). 

From 97/7. 
‘Anglepoise’ is registered and the lamp is patented in all countries 


Sole Makers: HERBERT TERRY & SONS LTD - REDDITCH * WORCS 
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-— Eastbourne Mutual 
Building Society 


Member of The Building Societies Association 


INVESTMENTS RECEIVED £5 to £5,000 


at 32 /, 


Tax paid by the Society 





| Assets exceed £6,500,000 
Reserves exceed £335,000 


Prospectus 
free on request 





147 TERMINUS RD., EASTBOURNE 


Manager : 


Gilbert J. Anderson, BS Sc. (Seen). § F. B.S. 





_ aan | Eastbourne 2173 














An Irish 


BUSINESS AS USUAL 


Whatever the weather the Life-boat 
Service is on the job, saving over 
600 lives a year. It is entirely de- 
pendent on voluntary contributions. 
Help it to keep going by sending a 
contribution, however small, to:— 


ROYAL NATIONAL 


LIFE-BOAT INSTITUTION 
42, GROSVENOR GARDENS, 
LONDON, S.W.I 


Treasu 
His Grace The Duke of Sardhusibertant 


Secretary: 
Col. A. D. Burnett Brown, O.B.E., M.C., T.D., M.A. 
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What everyone should 
know about languages 


Do you need to be gifted in order to 
speak one or more foreign languages 
really well? Some people learn more 
quickly than others, but it is safe to say 
that you can become fluent in any lan- 
guage you choose provided you go about 
it the right way. The Linguaphone system 
with its recorded voices of distinguished 
speakers and professors makes language 
learning quick and easy for anyone. 


Is it possible to learn a new language at 
home? With textbooks alone, this is 
extremely difficult. But with a Lingua- 
phone course you can tackle a new 
language with ease. From the very first 
you hear the language faultlessly spoken 
on Linguaphone records. You can pause 
when you wish and you can replay even 
a short phrase as often as you please. 
You quickly learn the vocabulary with 
the minimum of effort. If you are 
planning to visit countries whose lan- 





guage you have never studied, a Lingua- 
phone course is the ideal way to ensure 
full enjoyment from the trip. 


Can you quickly gain fluency in a 
language you learnt at school? There is 
no better way than Linguaphone. It will 
do far more than brush up your know- 
ledge of the language. It will give you 
fluency and knowledge of idiom you 
never had before. And it will accustom 
you to the native lilt and rhythm of the 
language as only the living voice can do. 


Does a Linguaphone course give you a 
complete knowledge of the language? By 
following a Linguaphone course you 
gain a complete knowledge of the 
language, including its grammar and 
idiom. Even if your main purpose in 
learning the language is to read and 
write it, Linguaphone is still by far the 
dest way to learn. 


LINGUAPHONE For LAncuaces 


Modern Greek 
This booklet answers all your questions 


Post the coupon opposite for free 26-page 
booklet and details of 7 days’ free trial offer, 
im any language. 


THERE ARE ie 

LINGUAPHONE COURSES IN: | 

French Swedish English | 

German Norwegian Persian | 
Spanish Finnish Chinese 

Iealian Icelandic Hindustani | 
Portuguese Dutch Arabic 

Russian Afrikaans (Egyptian) | 
Polish Esperanto Modern 

Czech Irish Hebrew | 

| 

| 

| 


language(s) FOF.......ccccccccccccccccecscecencececeesse 


Address 


To the ‘LINGUAPHONE INSTITUTE (Dept. v10) 
Linguaphone House, 207 Regent St., London W.! 
Please send me, post free, your 26-page book about 
the Linguaphone method of language learning and 
details of the Week's Free Trial Offer 


§ ern omterested i GO....cccccccecccsccsccsccsccccccsccssssccceses 


purpose 
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dence in the country. If they had accepted these 
responsibilities the emergency would have been over 
in 1949 and Chin Peng (not Ching Peng) and his 
associates would now be only a memory. 

Mr. Edinger, like many a reporter before him, is 
confusing Singapore with the Federation and his 
article may give Singapore’s views on Malayan 
Independence. It certainly does not give those of the 
Federation, and at a time like this when Malaya has 
achieved her independence in an atmosphere of 
friendship and goodwill much harm can be done by 
biased and inaccurate reporting in a paper of high 
standing.—Yours faithfully, 

W. G. SCOTT 
53 Worthing Road, Horsham, Sussex 


THE ‘DAILY EXPRESS’ AND SECURITY 


Sir,—I read in ‘A Spectator’s Notebook’ this week: 
“The other day the Daily Express published an 
unauthorised picture of the first of the series of 
British H-bomb tests. Was action taken against the 
paper? No: presumably because Security, though 
at would not have hesitated to come down on any- 
body weaker, was reluctant to take on Lord 
Beaverbrook.’ 

The facts are that the Daily Express received the 
picture in this office on Friday, May 24. In order 
that Security could have proper facilities for seeing 
the picture, we delayed publication until the 
following Monday morning. Security gave full 
approval for publication of the picture. 

I am accustomed to the inaccuracies of the 
Spectator-in relation to the Daily Express, but as 
this gross mistake concerns not only the Daily 
Express but our good relations with the Security 
authorities, I should be obliged if you would-have 
the courtesy to print a full and fitting apology.— 
Yours faithfully, 

E. D. PICKERING, 
Editor 
Daily Express, Fleet Street, London 


[Pharos writes: ‘Mr. Pickering (whom I must 
take this opportunity of congratulating on his recent 
elevation to the editor’s chair) has missed my point. 
1 was not criticising the Express: on the contrary, 
for a reason I refer to in the “Notebook” this week, 
1 am sorry that this was not, in fact, a case of the 
Express deciding that Security was intruding 
unnecessarily on the press’s precincts. But I under- 
stood that the edict had gone out that no press 
pictures of the H-bomb test were to be taken without 
Official approval. If Security subsequently allowed 
an unofficial picture through, then I can only assume 
its left hand did not know what its right had 
ordered. Should Mr. Pickering be able to reassure 
me that this was not the case, and that the Express 
scoop was achieved by bona fide means, I shall be 
glad to tender the apologies he craves.’—Editor, 
Spectator.) 


TV APPLE CART 
Sir,—My attention has been drawn to a letter in 
your issue of September 6 purporting to be from 
me, and referring to a Mr. Findlater and a Mr. 
Hawkins. I shall be grateful if you will allow me 
to state that I am not even remotely interested in 
the controversy between these gentlemen, and can- 
mot imagine why or by whom my obscure name and 
humble address should have been used.—Yours 
faithfully, 

D. CALDWELL 
21 Gloucester Place Mews, W1 


IDENTIFYING THE PRISONER 


Sir,—Identification parades are not sanctioned or 
even contemplated by the law and are the outcome 
of a private police practice. In any event an identi- 
fication parade is completely superfluous and cannot 
put the police in a better position than they were 
before. Identification parades are unlawful per se and 
should cease forthwith. Arrest and charge are con- 
temporaneous for all purposes of criminal law. A 
person who, after arrest or apprehension, is put up 
for identification, even with his own consent, has the 
full right to claim and, after action taken, receive 
damages in respect of the mistake in law made by the 
Crown. Once a person has been apprehended he 
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must not be tampered with by the police. As to the 
Home Office letter quoted in your issue of September 
6 (page 299), this must be a monstrous effusion. As 
identification parades are unlawful per se it is ridicu- 
lous to suppose that they can ever be fair, or even un- 
fair if it comes to that. That the Home Office should 
issue directives in relation to unlawful practices by 
the police is not only startling but shocking. The 
police are more than obligated to adhere to procedure 
in criminal cases which is laid down by statute—in- 
deed from the standpoint of criminal justice the pro- 
cedure is more important than the theory.—Yours 
faithfully, 

G. W. R. THORNTON 


13 King’s Hall Road, Beckenham, Kent 


REPONSE DE CREVECEUR 


Sir,—To read Mr. Ray’s very Gallic outburst one 
might presume that to plead guilty of attempted 
poisoning would be the least I could or should do 
. . . what utter lack of British sang-froid! 

If asking readers of the Spectator to use margarine 
is deemed an insult to their palate I consider it a 
greater insult to doubt their intelligence in not being 
ee to substitute butter for margarine should they 
wish. 

Margarine produces an excellent sauce poivrade 
and personally I see no need, in this instance, for 
using butter which is absolutely indispensable for 
cooking in so many other ways. 

Incidentally—sauce poivrade is NoT only used for 
‘dearest cuts’ but also with any meat placed in 
marinade (see recipe No. 3). By ‘any meat’ I had 
especially in mind the cheaper cuts such as shoulder 
of beef and pork shin, etc., which if left long enough 
in marinade will be perfect for roasting, braising or 
grilling. 

Hélas! Mr. Ray’s broken heart would be truly 
shattered if he could glimpse the increasing quantity 
of margarine which finds its way into French homes 
where not so very long ago only butter was con- 
sidered good enough for cooking. . . . —Yours 
faithfully, 

ANNE-MARIE CREVECC2UR 
Meifod, Montgomeryshire 


SEA POWER 


Sir,—At first sight there might appear to be no very 
close connection between the White Paper on Defence 
and the recent Russian statement on guided missiles. 
Yet the very fact that there is so apparently little 
connection is the real danger. One of the chief 
criticisms of the White Paper at the time it was pub- 
lished was its vagueness; and it dismissed intercon- 
tinental missiles (except as a research project) in one 
short paragraph. 

Unfortunately the White Paper on Defence laid 
down policy at least till 1960—or longer, if the 
present government remains in power. If the Russian 
announcement can be believed—and there is no evi- 
dence that it is not accurate, though the missile in 
question may take some years to bring into full 
production—it means that the life “of the large 
manned bomber is far shorter than formerly sup- 
posed, This has already been appreciated by the 
defence correspondents in several national news- 
papers; but when the full realisation dawns it will 
not be a pleasant one. The emphasis on the manned 
bomber in the White Paper means either that our 
own intercontinental ballistic missile is a long way 
from fruition or that the Russian development of 
such a weapon has been hopelessly underestimated. 
In either case some quick rethinking on the whole 
subject of defence is urgently required. 

There appears to be no answer to the long-range 
guided missile—at least at the moment—except miti- 
gation of damage by dispersal of targets; and the 
manned bomber is a poor weapon of retaliation. The 
only effective answer, until we have such long-range 
missiles ourselves, seems to be the often derided sea 
power. True, a task force is vulnerable, but not nearly 
so vulnerable as a fixed target. Its carriers, by lessen- 
ing the distance required for its aircraft to cover in 
order to reach the target, would be able to operate 
less costly aircraft than the huge ‘V’ bombers. 
Furthermore the sea has no landmarks and with 


several such task forces in various parts of the world _ 


1954 

it would be no easy task to find and destr 

Such task forces would provide an ance ae 

se ofthe missile-carrying submarine, a thece 
ite Paper does not even mention. 

No one has yet considered, so far as is kno 
we would meet a flare-up in the Middle East involy- 
ing our oilfields. The impression is that the 
policy will perhaps allow us to meet similar Situations 
to that in Oman but nothing more. Gove 
policy at present seems decidedly like saying that 
there are only two crimes we can punish: m 
and pickpocketing, for there will be no other og 
But the obvious answer to the problem is mobji; 
Aircraft may provide this up to a point; but it is 
always possible our forces might be required to 
operate in areas with few and inadequate airfields, 
Furthermore aircraft require fuel, ammunition and 
stores in large quantities if the operation is op a 
reasonably large scale. Here again the answer May 
well be ship-borne aircraft. Not only can their bases 
be moved as required but also those bases and the 
ships with them can provide the transports for moy- 
ing ground troops should this be necessary, 

A well-balanced fleet or squadron with its own 
support ships has certain tremendous advantages over 
the shore-based force in any form of war. Apart from 
their mobility they are far less subject to the restric. 
tions imposed by local politics. The hostility of the 
local population, the sudden abrogation of defence 
treaties, or enemy espionage and sabotage may 
quickly put a shore base out of action. 

However agonising it may be, a complete re 
appraisal of our defence policy is required urgently, 
Defence cuts may be a delightful way out of financial 
difficulties but the time has long passed when tamper. 
ing with the nation’s defence for political reasons can 
be tolerated. Cutting down the chronic wastage of 
public funds in the armed forces is one thing, hap- 
hazard backing without thought of the consequences 
or full realisation of the issues involved is something 
totally different. 

Admiral A. Burke, US Chief of Naval Operations, 
summed up the use of sea power today in a 
speech earlier this year in London: ‘Through proper 
use of the oceans the Free World can continue to 
confront the modern-day totalitarian with over 
whelming force, overwhelming resources, better 
manpower and better scientific and industrial talent, 
The oceans . . . are the key to many of our future 
security problems, at a price we can afford to pay. 
—Yours faithfully, 

DESMOND WETTERN 
London 


RONALD KNOX 
Smr,—As an example of Ronald Knox’s ready wit, to 
which you referred a fortnight ago, may I recall 
the following? A friend was staying at Mells some 
years ago when the conversation turned on the sub 
ject of evacuees. Someone inquired about the origin 
of the word. The question was answered by the 
domestic chaplain in the following Latin couplet: 
‘Eva co-ee!’ clamans Paradiso cessit Adamus; 
Cui reboans Echo reddidit ‘Evacuee!’ 
—Yours faithfully, 
HUMPHREY BOWMAN 
Glebe House, Chiddingfold, Surrey 


THE LIBERAL CREED 

Sir,—Christopher Hollis’s advice to Liberals is dis- 
appointingly unhelpful. His attempted analogy with 
the early Fabian position surely fails. Their support 
of the Labour movement (at a time when it was new 
and malleable) involved none of the fundamental 
compromises required of a modern Liberal who joins 
either of the other parties. 

Mr. Hollis conveniently ignores the immense difi- 
culties of influencing the two big party machines, 
the negligible influence exerted by former Liberals 
who have joined them. 

The only pressure to which the machines respond 
is that of organised opinion capable of taking inde- 
pendent electoral action. The value of Liberal organ 
sation cannot be accurately measured in terms 
seats won.—Yours faithfully, 

RICHARD S. WAINWRIGBT 


179 Tinshill Road, Cookridge, Leeds 16 
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ontemporary Arts 


The Oldest Festival 


WHILE the festivals of Aldeburgh, 
Cheltenham and Edinburgh are 
congratulating themselves on being 
with us still after a mere dozen or 
so years of existence, the Three 
) Choirs Festival is still going strong 
at less than that number of years 
short of its 250th birthday. This 
astonishing feat of survival has been possible 
because this festival has a definite purpose—or 
rather two purposes, one practical, the other 
musical, but neither commercial. Financially its 
object is charitable, the proceeds being entirely 
for the benefit of the widows and orphans of 
clergymen in the dioceses of Worcester, Hereford 
and Gloucester. Musically it is devoted almest 
wholly to the performance of choral religious 
works. With such musical programmes it can 
never be either a popular or a smart festival, nor 
does it attempt to be. It is unconcerned with 
modern fashions or movements of any sort, and 
almost completely isolated from the normal 
musical life of England today. Its appeal and 
audience are not quite parochial, but hardly more 
than diocesan. The same few hundred or thou- 
sand people attend it year in year out, and as 
one generation of them dies, their grandchildren 
take their places. 

This unassailable stability has its dangers, and 
the chief one is of the festival’s becoming more 
or less fossilised or mummified. It is extremely 
conservative, not so much on principle now as 
because it has got completely out-of touch with 
teal modern music. New and modern works are 
not excluded, nor even resisted. On the contrary 
there is generally a bigger proportion of them in 
the programmes than in most other festivals or 
ordinary concert series. The trouble is that the 
new works chosen are generally very old- 
fashioned and innocuous in idiom, like Julius 
Harrison’s massive Requiem and Anthony 
Milner’s The City of Desolation, the two given 
this year, while really important and original new 
religious works such as Stravinsky’s- Canticum 
Sacrum or Schoenberg’s De Profundis will 
probably have to wait a quarter of a century or 
more, as Walton’s Belshazzar’s Feast, introduced 
to the Three Choirs only this year, or Stravinsky’s 
Symphony of Psalms, first given a year or two 
ago, have been caught up with only long after 
being accepted elsewhere as classics of our time. 

When a work is once admitted, the festival is 
almost as loyal to it as the audience is to the 
festival. The other important modern works 
played this year—Bloch’s Sacred Service, Honeg- 
get's King David, Vaughan Williams’s Job and 
Anthony Lewis’s A Tribute of Praise, all except 
the last more than twenty years old—had all been 
done at the festival before, and will probably 
all be done again. And if the audience likes them, 
they will go on being played. If not, nobody can 
say that they have not been given a fair chance. 

Equally admirable is the festival’s loyalty to 
British composers—which may in part account 
for its conservatism, since British composers, 
especially of choral music, are by tradition con- 
Servative. In addition to the names aireaty men- 
tioned, and excluding performances of secular 
works, recent festivals have included music by 
Berkeley, Bridge, Geoffrey Bush, Crossley- 
Holland, Ferguson, Finzi, Gardner, Howells, 
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Ireland and Rubbra. A name that the alert reader 
will immediately miss from this list is that of a 
particularly prolific English composer of religious 
music. In the Third Programme next week a 
concert is to be broadcast consisting of Britten’s 
Rejoice in the Lamb, Hyman to St. Cecilia, Hymn 
to St. Peter and Wedding Anthem. These are only 
a small part of his output of religious music, 
which includes also A Boy was Born, two set- 
tings of the Te Deum, the Ceremony of Carols, 
St. Nicolas, the Sinfonia da Requiem and the 
three Canticles. His Spring Symphony would also 
be very eligible for inclusion at the Three Choirs. 
The neglect of this large and outstanding contri- 
bution to exactly the kind of music that the 
festival is dedicated to is so remarkable that it 
seems quite deliberate and rather suspect. Hardly 
less extraordinary is the fact that while room was 
found a few years ago for a gigantic and mediocre 
oratorio by an unknown Swiss composer, Tippett’s 
beautiful and original work in this form, A Child 
of Our Time, has never been given at the Three 
Choirs. 

The other period where the festival might 
profitably venture on a little more expboration is 
at the opposite end of the chronological scale. 
One of the most refreshing and exciting works 
this year was a Magnificat by Andrea Gabrieli, 
and some years ago a Magnificat by Monteverdi 
made a similar impression. With rare exceptions 
such as these, music before Bach has generally 
been poorly represented at the festival—another 
example of its isolation from the rest of musical 
life, which has lately been swamped with the 
results of modern research into the pre-Bach 
period. 

Here is. a chance for Dr. Melville Cook, in 
charge of his first festival at Hereford next year. 
I have already heard of one promising plan of his. 
It he would add to that a work by, say, Machaut 
or Dufay, or even Schiitz, plus an important 
recent work, of any nationality, genuinely new 
and advanced in musical content, and finally 
would make the festival take note of the most 
original and important composer of religious 
music in England since Elgar and Vaughan 
Williams, he could make a very good festival. 

COLIN MASON 


Amateurs Anonymous 


Tue work of the child, painting 
without the restraint of adult con- 
ventions, and the pictures of other 
unsophisticated, untrained people 
have, I need hardly say, been 
F among the decisive influences upon 
the art of this century, but even after many years 
attitudes to them are still confused and wrapped 
in superstition. I have heard a well-known edu- 
cationalist emotionally invite an audience to agree 
that some pictures by teenagers were quite as 
significant as anything by van Gogh or Gauguin. 
I have heard a student say that he learnt more 
from a Sunday-painting postman with whom he 
lodged than from his seven years in art schools. 
DubuTct’s collection of l’art brut and his own 
clever derivations from thet material are one 
example of a new surge of interest in the !cst fen 
years, and action painters living at the point of the 
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brush must also be interested in anything which is 
immediate and impulsive. 

But you have only to remain in the Sunday 
Pictorial Exhibition of Children’s Art at the Royal 
Institute galleries for an hour to realise that this 
immediate charm and potency of child art does 
not last. Very soon the intense little images fall 
away into the condition of documents to which 
a shadow of excitement inevitably clings just 
because we are, in our time, so much committed 
to these things and what they stand for. We may 
even be tempted to wish that great professional, 
conventional, intelligent art was not so demand- 
ing and so devoid of this kind of light-hearted- 
ness. Another characteristic of children’s work is 
its relative anonymity; the age group may roughly 
be guessed, but the distinction between one indi- 
vidual and another is subtle, needing care and 
experience to discern. 

The Housewives’ pictures which have been 
brought to the Walker Galleries by The People 
have the same anonymity but for quite dif- 
ferent reasons. For a certain period at least the 
child is absolutely self-centred; most of the adult 
amateurs have their minds fixed upon a certain 
ideal of art, a certain kind of professional paint- 
ing of landscape, flowers, pets, or if not on that 
upon an idea of the actuality of things, an 
actuality which they try to re-create with faithful 
accuracy. But they have not the skill to manipu- 
late the various devices which go.to make the 
pictures they want to emulate or to create a con- 
vincing facsimile of nature. What is disheartening, 
what makes the claims offered by the sponsors 
of the exhibition kind but unjust, is the sense of 
constraint which the pictures show, a narrowing 
down, a wringing out of all that wealth and 
variety of feeling and experience which this 
collection of very different people and very differ- 
ent lives humanly represents. The pictures which 
do stand out are those in which some individual- 
ity of emotional and visual response has managed 
to crack the shell. Then, and only then, do they 
touch the fringe of that experience which is the 
particular province of adult art and which child 
art never communicates. 

For a long time people have jibbed at Ruskin’s 
remark that the greatest art is that which contains 
the greatest number of great ideas, but it remains 
true that the finest painters have the ability to 
canalise and project a complicated richness -of 
experience. Much of the painting of this century 
has consciously narrowed the permitted range of 
utterance; in this way all but a few action painters, 
for example, live simply, as I have suggested, 
at the point of the brush with a diffused, uncon- 
centrated vitality which momentarily stimulates 
the spectator without making any demands. Those 
amateur paintings which contain some charge 
of feeling are somehow, as we can see in this 
exhibition, knocked askew—they are by com- 
parison with the rest a bit odd and eccentric; the 
intensest communications of the finest profes- 
sional painting are not in this way eccentric. Their 
anonymity is similar to that of, say, Early 
Christian or tribal art. We can easily identify their 
place and time of origin but can only distinguish 
between the authorship of one work and another 
by means of the most detailed analysis, whereas 
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Tue King of Holland is preparing to raise a new 
loan of 44,000,000 florins. A good swinging national 
debt has been found, in the case of England, so 
admirable an expedient for preventing breaches of 
the peace, that it is desirable the fashion of creating 
it should he as widely copied as possible 
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the identity of a nineteenth-century master im- 
mediately declares itself. What break through the 
conventions are not just idiosyncrasies of vision 
and method, but unusual powers of feeling or 
understanding. Just as we are superstitious at 
present about the qualities and values of un- 
sophisticated art, are we not liable also to be in- 
sufficiently discriminating about the anonymous 
art of the past? 

BASIL TAYLOR 


Old-Fashioned 


Band of Angels. 

Jeanne Eagels. (Gaumont.)— 

Campbell’s Kingdom. (Odeon, 

Leicester Square.)—Nero’s Week- 

end. (Cinephone.) 

OF the four bad films chance has 
thrown up this week (it threw three good ones last 
week), only one is any sort of a success, because 
only one knows it’s bad, admits it’s bad, plans 
to be bad, and so gets away with it. Band 
of Angels knows where it’s going—straight to the 
old-fashioned heart of the old-fashioned kernel 
of cinemagoers who have been lapping up heavy 
costume drama through the years and will go 
on lapping it up through the centuries ahead. 
Sidney Poitier, who was the Negro in A Man is 
Ten Feet Tall, brings a whiff of out-of-place 
dignity to his role as an ex-slave to whom the 
Civil War brings legal but not spiritual release 
from the past. For the rest you have Yvonne de 
Carlo as one of those high-spirited Southern girls 
who lived on plantations in enormous picture 
hats before the Civil War; only this time it’s 
different, because her mother (though she doesn’t 
know it) was a slave, and her father, having 
brought her up as the daughter of the house, fails 


(Warner.)— 
















A wonderful press : 
for EDWARD ABBEY’s novel 


THE BRAVE 
. COWBOY 


Sunday Times: 

‘A brave important book. It deals 
outstandingly with an individual’s struggle 
to resist capture by society.’ 
Observer: 

‘His prose is so good, his promise so high, 
that criticism can be made only on the 
highest level.’ 

New Statesman: 

‘Am exciting and curious book [with] 

a most unput-downable manhunt.’ 
Time & Tide: 

‘Should not be missed.’ 


Evening Standard: 
‘Bold; tragic story-telling.’ 


‘Assured intensity that summons up 
Hemingway.’ 


eed EY RE & SPOT TISWOODE 
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to provide for her in his will, so that when he 
dies she is sold to Clark Gable. The long dis- 
entangling (if that is the word) of their fiery rela- 
tionship takes us through a lot of lush Southern 
countryside and three huge plantation houses 
straight out of Baby Doll. Director: Raoul 


- Walsh. 


This leaves the good triers, the takers-of-them- 
selves-seriously. The most serious, that comes 
the biggest cropper, is Jeanne Eagels, the story 
of a Broadway actress who rampaged her way 
into the limelight and sozzled her way out of it 
in the Twenties. Kim Novak, her hard little doll’s 
face whitened, her eyes ringed with black, puts 
on a cloche hat and plays this Bernhardt character 
with the exhausting inadequacy of a schoolgirl 
doing Falstaff with a stomachful of cushions. 
And Jeff Chandler, who is fine as frontier 
marshals and suchlike, is defeated by his part as 
an Italian funfair man who buys up a chunk of 
Coney Island and gives Miss Eagels her final 
chance with the performing seals. Director: 
George Sidney. 


Serious too is the British film of the batch, 
Campbell’s Kingdom, about whose progress in 
the Dolomites I have been reading bulletins for 
months past. This has most of the superficial 
virtues of British films of the moment, with one 
important, undermining vice: that it thinks people 
will swallow an unintelligent story and a cliché- 
ridden script. Ralph Thomas’s direction is com- 
petent, and a good British cast including some 
war-horses like James Robertson Justice and 
Athene Seyler does its best. Dirk Bogarde as the 
hero is, as always, intelligent and puts in rather 
more than he need or even, more’s the pity, than 
the part can take; the scenery—which is meant 
to be in Canada—is superb. A worthy effort, but 
not quite grown up. 

To complete this glum column is Nero’s Week- 
end, in which two of Italy’s best comedians, 
Alberto Sordi and Vittorio de Sica, as Nero 
and Seneca, and Gloria Swanson as a well- 
upholstered Agrippina, are all dubbed into the un- 
wittiest of French, which cannot decide whether 
to plump for satire, drawing-room comedy, or 
roaring St. Trinian’s farce, and dabble their toes 
rather gingerly in. the unmentionable waters of 
imperial behaviour. With a few mild orgies and 
Brigitte Bardot, as Poppza, in a bath of asses’ 
milk. Director: Steno. 

ISABEL QUIGLY 


The Relapse 


THE Theatre Workshop production of Macbeth 
(Theatre Royal, Stratford, E) is an acute case of 
recidivism and ought to be seen by a great many 
people on the Chinese principle by which 
criminals are exhibited to the public under 
humiliating circumstances. According to the old 
Marxist theory the theatre has a high educational 
mission served only by stripping away sentimental 
bourgeois accretions and setting The People face 
to face with reality. The ‘educational’ theory is 
preposterous heresy, of course, but let that pass: 
the point here is that the experience of the 
Twenties proved (even to Brecht) that you teach 
nothing in the theatre unless you employ such 
‘bourgeois’ tricks as illusion, poetry and sentiment 
to capture the imagination. Miss Joan Littlewood 
has gone back to arid doctrinaire asceticism. By 
use of a mud-coloured skeletal set, semi-modern 
battle dress, savage cutting of the text and coarse- 
grained acting she succeeds in turning Macbeth 
into a tedious lesson in a long-condemned class- 
room. It is an awful warning. 

D. W. 


1937 
Farewell to Edinburgh 


Visits to the Lyceum and 
cinemas in the final week of 
Edinburgh Festival yielded an odd 
$500° crop of Italian films, designated ap 
e ‘Italian Film Festival’ in its own 

wie right, and two gestures towards 
the slightly old-fashioned notion 
of Franco-Scottish interdependence. The Renaud. 
Barrault Company showed its paces to fine effect 
in Anouilh’s La Répétition, a compassionate and 
brilliantly written drawing-room melodrama on 
the theme of innocence tested and betrayed. To 
give the piece the sort of validity which enables 
us to accept its strained situations, the author 
places his cast of contemporary aristocratic deca. 
dents in a French castle, where they are found 
garbed in eighteenth-century dress—because they 
are ‘playing at theatricals,’ in this case rehearsing 
a Marivaux comedy. As this party's collective 
morals are of the same barnyard kind as those of 
Marivaux’s characters, we easily slide into the 
mood necessary for accepting sympathetically the 
subject and mode of treatment. Simone Valere 
as the innocent and Jacques Dacqmine as her 
betrayer illuminated fully the heights and depths 
of their respective characterisations. 

Later, the group gave Connaissance de Claudel, 
an unctuous and untheatrical illustrated lecture 
on the genius of the master, in which M. Barrault 
and many of his cast grovelled ungraciously in 
their efforts to ram him down our throats. 

The Italian films were uneven in style and vari- 
able in technical smoothness: P’otti di Cabiria 
manages to give vitality and dignity to a thread- 
bare story on the theme of the harlot-with-a- 
golden-heart, graced by two stupendous per- 
formances by Giulietta Masina (as Cabiria) and 
Francois Perier (the husband-to-be who robs her 
of her last penny). L’Ultimo Paradiso (director: 
F, Quilici) strings together four dullish stories 
about Polynesian islanders into a continuous, 
exultant pean on the beauties, rewards, and 
terrors of life today in Tahiti, Bora-Bora and 
points south. This contains some of the very 
best underwater scenes ever filmed, and a good 
deal of uninhibited and culturally valid dance 
ceremonies which provided more choreographic 
thrill and higher-quality dancing than all but the 
very best performances witnessed earlier by the 
Swedish and French ballet companies. 

The other Italian films, Guendalina and Padri 
e Figli, were studies in domestic disturbance full 
of solidly competent acting and an equally solidly 
competent determination to say nothing new 
about the Human Comedy. 

It should be no discouragement to the Found- 
ing Fathers of the Festival to point out that this 
year’s, the eleventh, was generally poorer in 
quality and more shapeless than any of the previ- 
ous ten. All arts festivals which lack a central 
constant theme, or master-artist figure, arrive at 
a point of no return from where the way forward 
must be tested and found experimentally. 

A promising start has already been made, the 
Festival Committee having announced part of its 
plan for 1958; to have Glyndebourne essaying 
both Carmen and Alceste is enough of a fascina- 
tion and the plan to create a ballet company 
specially for Edinburgh is a startling but courage- 
ous venture. This group is meant to give al 
entire season of new ballets specially created by 
a whole handful of distinguished masters of 
choreography; unless I sadly miscalculate the 
strength of the balletic passion nowadays it will 
lead to an Edinburgh invasion by British ballet 
goers comparable with last October's assault of 
Covent Garden during the visit of the Bolshol 
Company. A. V. COTON 
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Art or Philately? 


By JOHN 


ow, if at all, has photography influenced 
Hoaintine? The question is usually considered 
in terms of the two activities rivalling one another: 
in terms of the painter setting out with his easel 
and the photographer with his camera to compete 
in front of the same subject. Yet in fact photo- 
graphy has influenced the visual arts most pro- 
foundly by combining with them—by making 
possible the millions of reproductions of painting 
and sculpture which now exist. 

The existence of photographic reproductions 
of paintings constitutes both a blessing and a 
menace. On the one hand they facilitate scholar- 
ship and art education. They make possible com- 
parative studies of art. They reveal details on, say, 
the Sistine ceiling, which are almost impossible 
to see with the naked eyes. They enable thousands 
of people to be familiar with the appearance of 
paintings and sculpture which otherwise they 
would never have the opportunity of seeing. To 
some extent they counteract the effect of the 
private ownership of works of art; a recluse may 
keep a masterpiece in his drawing-room, but 
people all over the world can visualise its image. 

The menace of reproductions is less obvious. 
‘They distort, the purists may protest. But this 
objection is a comparatively superficial and 
unimportant one. Somebody once asked Jack 
Yeats, who was one of the great painters of this 
century, why he would allow no book of his works 
to be published, adding, to reassure him, that the 
standard of reproductions was now very high. 
‘The better they are,’ replied Yeats, ‘the worse they 
are!’ What I think Yeats meant by that is that 
the more accurate the reproduction the greater the 
danger that it will be considered an end-product 





Corsica 


Alandscape which breaks the heart 
And a child in a world of ghosts 
Trying to grasp with a wrinkled hand 
A wistful star in the pale blue sky 


Scented shrubs, trees straight as rods 

And among them, green years and the ache 
Of receding dreams flowing back 

To griefless dawns of singing woods. 


Under the sun when it flails the plain 

In the rage of summer, in the shades of trees, 
By the white-laced aquamarine sea, 

Or along dusty roads sizzling in the rain, 


Always the same metamorphosis of man into 
child 
King of the wingéd and leafy world, 
Singing the glory of his newly-born days, 
And stabbed to the heart by the blade of spent 
years, 
JO CHIARI 


BERGER 


in itself, so that the original painting is finally 
only thought of as a kind of prototype. To which 
the objection is not primarily economic—copy- 
right laws can be altered to guarantee royalties 
for the artist—but that this view of visual art 
would finally destroy its very roots. 

Painting and sculpture are essentially local 
arts: they depend upon their local context—the 
national tradition, the people, the light, the land- 
scape, the architecture for and from which they 
have been created, Perhaps to some extent the 
same applies to all the arts, but because the 
language of painting or sculpture is more par- 
ticular than that of music, and far less explana- 
tory than that of literature, the problem is more 
acute. Of course, Shakespeare can be performed 
in Tokyo. But Lear could not have been written 
by a man aiming at the audiences of international 
theatre festivals. No self-respecting artist paints 
consciously for world reproduction yet. But the 
widespread use and popularity of reproductions 
which inevitably detach works from their sur- 
roundings, can very easily encourage the belief 
that art is universal in the same way as the ether: 
whereas in fact is is only universal in the same 
way as human suffering and happiness which 
fortunately always arise from specific particular 
circumstances. 

All this suggests the standard by which we 
should judge the numerous pocket art books that 
have appeared recently.* They are all largely 
picture books of reproductions. And so one can 
ask the critical question: are they more likely to 
extend knowledge and appreciation or only likely 
to supply yet more universal postage stamp dupli- 
cates? 

The text of the Methuen booklet on Toulouse- 
Lautrec ends with the following sentence which is 
typical of the complacency of so many art pub- 
licists today. ‘And the highly individual idiom of 
this painter, once rejected and now a classic, has 
won its way to universal understanding.’ Has it? 
Or has it just won its way to the world premiére 
of the misunderstanding of Moulin Rouge? 

The last thing I want to defend is cultural 
snobbery. But in a commercial world the problem 
is immensely complex. And it is a dangerous over- 
simplification to assume that, for instance, the 
publication in these series of another three books 
about Picasso, and another four about Van 
Gogh, inevitably increases public understanding 
of these two artists; on the contrary, it may only 
aid the process of making their works yet more 





* FonTANA Books (Collins, 4s.: Cézanne, Rouault, 
Goya, Vlaminck, Courbet, etc.); LirrLe LIBRARY OF 
ArT (Methuen, 2s. 6d.: Van Gogh, Picasso, Klee, 
Toulouse-Lautrec, Utrillo, etc.); ARS Munp1 (Heine- 
mann, 7s. 6d.: Degas, Titian, Picasso, etc.); PicCOLa 
SILVANA (Deutsch, 16s.: Duccio, Angelico, Giotto, 
etc.). 
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‘universally familiar, reassuring and harmless.’ 

Everything depends upon the choice of artists 
and their works and upon the method of presenta- 
tion. Pocket books on, say, Léger, Kokoschka, 
Ensor, Affandi, the modern Mexicans, David, 
Géricault, Signorelli, Veronese and Poussin would 
all be likely to increase knowledge usefully, 
because very few books aré available on these 
artists at all. A presentation which somehow 
reveals the artist’s real intentions is likely to serve 
the interests of his art. A presentation that is like 
that of a film trailer of the big film that will never 
be seen, is worse than useless, 

The Fontana library passes the test triumph- 
antly; the others do not. The Fontana list of 
twenty artists is wide and begins to include less 
usual and therefore useful names—Courbet, 
Holbein, Pissarro, The presentation, with en- 
larged fold-over details of the coloured plates 
beneath, is excellent. One is reminded that the 
picture is a painting painted by hand, and one 
has a sense of discovery—it is a little like opening, 
when a child, those books with pictures that stood 
up. The texts include drawings, photographs, 
quotations from the artist, earlier opinions on the 
work. And their price is, surprisingly, four 
shillings. 

The Methuen Little Library of Art is even 
cheaper, but the volumes are too small, too con- 
ventional in range, and altogether too dinky. 
Heinemann’s Ars Mundi books are unnecessarily 
dull: if they can produce two pages like those of 
the colour plate and detail of Titian’s Venus of 
Urbino, there is no reason why the rest should 
look like an antique dealer's catalogue. The 
Silvana library supplies respectable visual 
reference books for specialists in a dead language. 


Bitter Lemons 








Lawrence Durrell 
BOOK SOCIETY CHOICE 


“Superbly written, steeped in affection and 
humour and sensuous delight.” 
—EVENING STANDARD 


“A lovely landscape and its perplexing but 
likeable inhabitants . . . Remarkably fresh and 
vivid.” —PETER QUENNELL, DAILY MAIL 


“Profoundly beautiful book . . . eschewing 
politics it says more about them than all our 
leading articles.” 

—KINGSLEY MARTIN, NEW STATESMAN 


“Highly unusual in its blend of poetry and wit 
and political wisdom and human understanding.” 
—LORD KINROSS, SPECTATOR 


Second impression. Illustrated. 16/- 
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Nuclear Weapons 
and Foreign Policy 


H. A. KISSINGER 


On the day of publication this book was 
discussed in three articles 

‘The more powerful weapons become the more 
reluctant we are to risk the destruction their mse 
would entail, and the more irrelevant they 
become to the ordinary struggles of the world. 
‘ The fullest and clearest examination of this 
paradox yet made appears in a book by 

Dr Henry A. Kissinger .. .? THE TIMES 

‘, .. probably the most thorough study of 
strategy in nuclear warfare that has yet 
appeared.” MANCHESTER GUARDIAN 


*, .. a searching and authoritative study by the 
American military scholar...” DAILY TELEGRAPH 


(Council on Foreign Relations) 40s. net 






























Democracy in 
‘| Western Germany 


RICHARD HISCOCKS 


The author assesses the prospects for West 
German democracy. After dealing with the lack 
of a democratic tradition and outlining postwar 
events, he considers the provisional constitution ; 
political parties; government and politics at 
federal, provincial and local levels ; the civil 
service ; and the trade unions. After two chapters 
on ‘The German People and Politics’ and 
‘Political Education’ he ends with an account of 
recent developments and some reflections on the 
future. Maps 35s. net 






Four-Power 
Control in Austria 


and Germany 
1945-6 


MICHAEL BALFOUR AND JOHN MAIR 








(Survey of International Affairs 1939-46) 


‘Mr Balfour and Mr Mair write as insiders, as 
men who took part in the four-Power control... .. 
What the authors present is a clear and very 
useful account of what needed to be done in the 
early phase, what was done, and how. This is 
given with a high degree of reliability.’ 
ECONOMIST (R.1.1.A.) 485. net 


Land Reform and 
Development in 
the Middle East 


A STUDY OF EGYPT, SYRIA, AND IRAQ 
DOREEN WARRINER 
‘For the serious student of the Middle East this 


book is indispensable.” MANCHESTER GUARDIAN 
(R.I.L.A.) 18s. net 
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Prodigies and Others 


All My Sins. By Hans Habe. (Harrap, 18s.) 

Gloves, Glory and God. By Henry Armstrong. 
(Peter Davies, 15s.) 

Surgeon’s Journey. By J. Johnston Abraham. 
(Heinemann, 25s.) 


Small Moments. By Richard Church. (Hutchin- 
son, 16s.) 


Every second autobiography is written by a 
prodigy—someone, insatiably pleased with him- 
self, who thinks it would be cruel to his talents 
to skimp the record, someone who sees his life as 
the drama of his greatness. Those whom the gods 
love seem prepared to say so, and the first three 
of these books are by prodigies. 

The best of the three is All My Sins, in which 
Mr. Habe acknowledges himself outright as 
‘dangerously gifted.’ Born of a Jewish family, 
assimilated as Calvinists into Hungarian society, 
he mistook Béla Kuin for a commercial traveller 
when the Communist leader called to appoint his 
father to some post of honour. When Horthy 
came to power the family left for Vienna. There 
Mr. Habe grew into a sprightly opportunist in the 
feckless Austrian politics of the time and at 
twenty-two was made Chief Editor of the news- 
papers of Stalhemberg’s near-Fascist Heimwehr 
He quarrelled with them and made up for his 
errors by fighting a sprightly Second World War. 
Afterwards he answered the inevitable call to 
Hollywood. He is now back full circle in Austria, 
having quarrelled with the American authorities 
in Germany, as a magazine editor, on the grounds 
that they were too lenient with the revival of Nazi 
activities. 

His father was an early baron of the yellow 
press. And his own life, he says, has been an effort 
to win away from his father’s possessiveness and 
recover from the shame he felt when he was a 
boy and his father was ostracised from Vienna. 
Like someone changing disguises, he took a new 
name, married five times while keeping up a sub- 
stantial amorous hinterland besides, and is well 
known in his own right as a novelist. Throughout 
the book there is a great mention of libel suits. 

The book is only good by virtue of his enthus- 
iastic acceptance of many vivid roles. Otherwise 
it is extremely shallow, doting on its own 
effronteries. The little he has learnt from these 


roles is made clearer still by his pious references,’ 


all passion spent, to chastenings and rebirth. He 
confesses all his sins. But as evidence of his 
vitality they are made to seem like laurels of a 
kind after all. 

A prodigy must have his portents. And the 
young Henry Armstrong caught sight of .a fan- 
tastic white horse in the Mississippi woods. This 
was a sign from God, one of several which steered 
him through his struggle to become the holder of 
three world boxing championships at once, his 
period as a drunk and his emergence as a Baptist 
preacher. Gloves, Glory and God is full of ghost- 
writer’s Negro talk, stupendously well meaning, 
and is a contribution to the American cult of the 
priest as nice, virile guy. ‘Now he fights for God.’ 

Compared with Hans Habe the author of Sur- 
geon’s Journey is the babe unborn. In this pale 
chronicle of his Harley Street successes he is too 
often distracted from quite interesting medical 
recollections by a curiosity about writers and 
their world. The Scottish PEN luncheon at which 
Richard Church and Dylan Thomas were the 
‘lions,’ and at which the latter misbehaved, be- 
comes, alas, a high point in the record. 

Richard Church, we infer, did not misbehave. 
Nor does he in these essays, in which he renews his 
dislike of time and the megalomaniac mode-= 
world. I can only say that I think they are boox- 
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making at its ruminative worst. Nothing in the 
least. challenging is ever said, and his 
moments are addressed to ‘quiet people like you 
and me’ with a taste for the kind of profundity 
no one has any trouble with. ‘What an yp. 
aerated affair life would be,’ he exclaims, without 
such moments. This brings to mind the old lesson * 
that we can’t write well if writing well is all we 
try to do. KARL MILLER 


Putting Back the Clock 


Atlantis and the Giants. By Denis Saurat. (Faber, 
12s. 6d.) 
THis is a depressing and disturbing book, not just 
because of what it says, but because of who says 
it. It is the usual Atlantomaniac claptrap we have 
had so many times from the fertile pen and ever 
more fertile imagination of H. S. Bellamy: cap. 
tured moons and girdle tides, and a great civilisa. 
tion’ at Tiahuanaco. But this time it is a dis. 
tinguished scholar and man of letters who says it, 

When Professor Denis Saurat published 
L’Atlantide et la réegne des géants in 1954 it was 
only too embarrassingly clear that here was a 
scholar and critic, hitherto impartial and bal- 
anced, who had suddenly been swept quickly 
through the lunatic fringes of archzology and 
geology and was now well through on the other 
side where reason, fact and argument mean noth- 
ing. Now in this English text for all to read are 
these horrid revelations of conversion to legen- 
dary history, mythical archeology, miasmical 
geology. My advice to readers is to turn quickly 
away from these soft words for here is the devil 
of unreason tempting you away from the facts 
so hardly won by 150 years of geological and 
archeological research. 

Before a scholarly discipline of prehistory and 
history came into existence in the nineteenth cen- 
tury: we had to invent our prehistory; and the 
legendary prehistories of Europe were legion, 
Pheenicians, Trojans, Greeks, Egyptians, Druids, 
the Jost tribes of Israel all vied with each other 
as suitors for the role of master-civilisers of the 
world. Saurat and Bellamy are only additions to 
a long list of inventors of the past that began 
in Britain with Geoffrey. of Monmouth. 

Saurat has swallowed the Bellamy legendary 
prehistory hook, line and Hoerbiger’s Glazial- 
cosmogonie. Here it all is: the great Andean 
civilisation (that was really Atlantis) 30,000. years 
ago, and a race of men twelve to fifteen feet high 
who had ships that circled the world on the ocean 
bulge. The Bible, Near Eastern Archeology, the 
Greeks, Mexico and Malekula all seem to prove 
it, and, surprisingly, even Fred Hoyle, Harold 
Jeffreys and le Gros Clark have some of their 
ideas snatched out of context to give apparent 
support to these strange writings. 

Is it all a joke, to see whether people will be 
taken in? Or is it a new kind of science fiction? 
I am afraid Saurat is serious. ‘Nothing is sure,’ 
he says, ‘anything is possible ... what 8 
heterodox today may easily be the purest ortho- 
doxy tomorrow. It has happened before.’ Exactly, 
but in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries our 
inventions could have currency because there was 
no competition and no facts. In Stuart times tt 
might have seemed plausible to argue that Stone 
henge was the work of giants wafted on girdle 
tides from Chile to Chesil Beach. Today it is not 
only implausible but ridiculous. In a world full 
of people who read archeological books, watch 
archeological telecasts, visit excavations 


support museums and learned societies, it is not 
possible to put the clock back to the time 
Aylett Sammes and William Stukeley. 

GLYN DANIEL 
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Travelling Light 


Return to the Islands. By Arthur Grimble. (Mur- 
ray, 18s.) 
Young Days in Tibet. By Tsewang Y. Pemba. 
(Cape, 15s.) 
Dragon Wang’s River. By Sigurd Eliassen. 
(Methuen, 21s.) 
A Traveller in Rome. By H. V. Morton. 
(Methuen, 25s.) 
Here we have four very different personalities 
writing books of very different literary merit. 
In a class by himself is the late Sir Arthur 
Grimble, returning to the Gilbert Islands in the 
Western Pacific, from which, in his first book, he 
wove so enchanted a pattern. Sir Arthur 
is the more-than-perfect Colonial servant, in 
terms of what he himself describes as ‘the ideal of 
fellow-service along a common road.’ Gentle, 
shrewd, humorous and humane, he loves his droll 
islanders, as too few of his kind do, and identifies 
himself with them almost to the extent of accept- 
ing as his own their quaint superstitions and 
customs and legends. This does not deter him 
from playing the firm father when they mis- 
behave, as they sometimes do in violent fashion. 
But he is usually able to solve such crises by 
patience and personal influence, without use of 
the big stick —as on one occasion when he quietly 
gained time after a riot by playing cat’s-cradle 
day after day on the beach, until the islanders 
began to believe that a British warship was on its 
way to bombard them. 

Much of this second volume is about sex: sex, 
that is to say, within the bounds of Gilbertese— 
one might almost say Gilbertian—matrimony. 
We read of the strange but practical system 
of polygamy by which the husband takes 
on as a secondary wife the sister—often the ugly 
one—of the first; he thinks nothing of lending his 
wife now and then to his uncle, in terms of family 
respect and with an eye to future inheritance; and 
he disapproves very strongly of sex of any kind 
on the Sabbath. When the British made polygamy 
illegal, a number of the islanders at first com- 
mitted suicide. But in time, with their strong 
sense of burlesque, they treated the situation as a 
joke. Moreover, ‘a new success-value was added 
to the villagers’ lives—the psychological fulfil- 
ment of beating the ogre of the law in pursuit of 
love within the ancient pattern—and this com- 
pensated happily for the loss of older customs.’ 
It also drove them ‘farther and farther away from 
the Christian ideal of self-restraint.’ Ladies with 
names like South Wind, Movement of Clouds, 
and Laughter of Waves drift gracefully and confid- 
ingly through the pages of Return to the Islands, 
which are alive also with true tales, such as the 
most imaginative writer of fiction would find hard 
to invent. 

Sir Arthur, a foreigner to these lands, brings 
them subtly to life. Mr. Tsewang Pemba in Young 
Days in Tibet fails to do the same for his own 
land. A Tibetan, but a graduate of London 
University, hence already something of a hybrid 
between East and West, he sets down in detail, 
and with the exactness of some Blue Book, in- 
numerable facts about his country: its customs, 
its monasteries, its dances, its festivals, its 
mythology and history. But he fails to illuminate 
any of this information with love or humanity or 
a sense of beauty. Sceptical, apparently, of the 
truths of the Buddhist faith, he is at pains to 
‘debunk’ the spirituality of Tibet, and assures us, 
with a smart air of Western sophistication, that 
Tibetans take their religion with a sense of 
humour. 

More valuable—again by a foreigner in a 
Strange land—is Dragon Wang's River, by Sigurd 
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Eliassen, a Norwegian engineer who went to build 
a dam in a remote province of China during a 
time when rebel warlords were in revolt against 
Chiang Kai-shek. He writes without pretension, 
but with imagination and a shrewd sense of 
observation which bring to life the characters and 
the conversations of the Chinese people among 
whom he travelled and worked so closely. His 
arrest by the Communists, and subsequent ran- 
som, is described with matter-of-fact detachment, 
and there is an impish sketch of the Dean of 
Canterbury, implying, with raised eyebrows, that 
the dam is not high enough. 

Mr. H. V. Morton’s A Traveller in Rome is the 
work of a conscientious and well-read, if some- 
what pedestrian, journalist. His interest is rather 
in the history than in the artistic wonders of the 
city, and suggests long, studious hours spent in 
libraries. A building is but cursorily described as 
the peg for a long, historical flash-back. Despite 
its length and excess of detail, the book will pro- 
vide travellers with a useful historical companion 
to the more numerous works of the ezsthetes. 

KINROSS 


How Mad Was Nero? 


Nero. By Gerard Walter. Translated by Emma 
Craufurd. (Allen and Unwin, 25s.) 
Wuat would a psychiatrist make of a man who 
could commit incest with his mother, then murder 
her, spend his nights beating up innocent passers- 
by with the help of armed thugs, order the mas- 
sacre of scores of people to divert suspicion of 
arson from himself and kick his pregnant wife 
to death because she complained that he came 
home late one night? These are only a few of 
the crimes attributed to the Emperor Nero, and 
although to the professional sadists of all time~ 
many of his experiments must seem dull and 


345 


naive he still keeps his place in the chamber of 
horrors as the arch-monster of history, the ex- 
treme expression of sensual brutality. 

That is why another biography of Nero can 
make. fascinating reading even though its subject 
is one of the most overwritten in history. M. 
Gerard Walter has collected the ancient sources 
on Nero’s life, rewritten their separate stories as 
one coherent narrative, added the stray facts 
supplied by achzology, coins and later writers, 
and coloured his starker paragraphs with descrip- 
tions of the season, the views of Rome and the 
reactions of the crowd. 

As a way of perpetuating, without explaining, 
the Nero story, this is excellent. But as the num- 
ber of biographies increases, so must their per- 
ception and insight. Nero might be the victim 
of a conspiracy of malice on the part of Tacitus, 
Suetonius and Cassius Dio. It might be possible 
to understand him as an average man of his time, 
put in a position of absolute power, in which he 
behaved no more savagely than many of his con- 
temporaries in similar positions. But M. Walter, 
pace his preface, does not really present a case 
for this view. He too often repeats the stories 
without evaluating them, so that his defence is 
thrown back on pure guesswork. For instance, 
M. Walter, suggesting that Nero may not have 
killed his aunt for her money, says that the Em- 
peror would not have wanted the murder of a 
bedridden, doting old lady on his conscience. But 
the whole point at issue is whether Nero had a 
conscience at all. 

Nevertheless, anyone who is prepared to sift 
the rather muddy stream which flows from the 
combination of the ancient sources, with all their 
impurities, will find this book comprehensive and 
accurate. At the end Nero is no longer the symbol 
of perversion and bestiality he has tended to be 
in the past. But perhaps that is the right picture; 
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Taxis of the Marne 
JEAN DUTOURD 


Exasperation and eloquence mount as 
Dutourd’s clarion call to patriotism stirs even 
“the sensible Englishman of 1957 enjoying 
the quiet backwater pleasures of a great power 
in decline.” 16s. 


Harriet 


Martineau 
- VERA WHEATLEY 


“A mear-perfect biography. Whoever is 
interested in human character or the 19th 
century will read this book with fascinated 
admiration.” —A. J. P. Taylor. 


Illus. 35s. 


A Gathering 


of Fugitives 
LIONEL TRILLING 


Essays ranging from Dickens and Zola to 
Robert Graves and C. P. Snow, show Mr. 
Trilling at his lightest and most engaging. 

18s. 


Rascals in 


Paradise 


JAMES MICHENER 
A. GROVE DAY 


The lives of ten rascals, buccaneers and 
adventurers who in the last four centuries 
have sought fame and fortune in the Pacific. 

25s. 


COLETTE’S Mitsou 


The film has charm and gaiety, but the book 
is “as light and sparkling as a glass of 
champagne.” 10s. 6d. 


Coming on September 23rd 


The British 
DREW MIDDLETON 


Post-Suez Britain seen through the shrewd 
and sympathetic eyes of the London corres- 
pondent for the New York Times. 25s. 


Living Silver 
BURNS SINGER 


“TI have enjoyed this book enormously. He 
has a real gift for writing and I doubt whether 
anyone has given a better account of fishing 
operations as they appear to the fisherman 
and at the same time convey to the general 
reader the methods that are used.” —Professor 
C. M. Yonge, C.B.E., F.R.S. Illus. 25s. 
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a doctor, not a historian, may be needed to ex- 


plain him. Or perhaps he was a sane, pathetically 
weak, cowardly and inadequate man, caricatured 
by lurid stories and senationalist gossip-writers. 
M. Walter’s book is a little too tentative and 
balanced to swing the verdict over to the second 
view, but it contains enough evidence to justify 
a jury in saying, ‘Not proven’ to the first. 

Nero was not mad, says M. Walter, and when 
he enters Nero’s mind he imagines him thinking 
with the cool logic of a professor of ancient 
history. But between madness and cold-sober 
sanity there is a scale with many degrees of 
irrationality, and somewhere on this scale lies 
Nero. He moved further along it as his reign 
went on; he never felt the need to act consistently 
because none of the pressures that make men 
consistent applied to the Emperor of Rome. That 
is the clue to his character. Nero was no more 
of a psychopath than many so-called ‘normal,’ 
ordinary people. But he was a living demonstra- 
tion of what can happen to such people if all 
social, moral, economic, and political restraints 
are removed. Nor was he the last of his kind: 

KENNETH CAVANDER 


The Brooding Monastery 


Cassino—Portrait of a Battle. By Fred Maj- 
dalany. (Longmans, 21s.) 

THoseE who had fought in Africa found the 
Italian campaign hard going by contrast. “)h= 
trouble with this theatre,’ I remember a corduro;- 
trousered veteran of Tunisia remarking, ‘is that 
it isn’t a gentleman’s war any longer.’ Cassino 
dominated the Italian campaign. Nobody who 
fought there will ever forget it; like Ypres in 
the First World War it developed its own curious 
mystique. The battle deserves (and in Fred 
Majdalany has found) a sensitive and understand- 
ing historian. 

The author fought at Cassino in the 78th Divi- 
sion as a Lancashire Fusilier company comman- 
der. He therefore really understood and so now 
can properly describe the brooding presence of 
the Monastery, the odd kinship of the front-line 
soldiers on either side, and the many details 
that made this unlike any other modern battle. 

The book does more, however, than merely 
paint a battle atmosphere. It is also serious 
history, properly balanced and detached. Was it 
really necessary to bomb the Monastery? 
Probably not, judged by academic standards 
thirteen years later. ‘The bombing expended its 
fury in a vacuum, tragically and wastefully. It 
achieved nothing, it helped nobody.’ Yet the de- 
cision to bomb seemed and was at the time the 
only one possible. To the soldiers dying in the 
Rapido valley below, the Monastery had become 
almost their worst enemy. It frowned down on 
them, beetle-browed and malevolent. It showed 
its hostility by frequent accurate shelling 
clearly directed by exceptionally positioned 
observers. No General on the spot could pos- 
sibly have ordered men to attack it without 
having first arranged for the destruction of 
the Monastery by every means open to him. 
It is significant that Mark Clark, the only General 
to oppose the bombing, was preoccupied with 
Anzio and so not at the time in close touch with 
Cassino. Nor had he the experience of either 
Alexander or Freyberg as an operational field 
commander. 

Not only Italian veterans will enjoy this splen- 
did book. It is also a story for all who dislike 
war but believe in the victory of the human spirit. 
You do not need to have fought at Cassino to 
appreciate an elegy for the common soldier. 

A. J. WILSON 


1957 
Fabulous Vanderbilt 


The Vanderbilt Feud: The Fabulous Story of 
Grace Wilson Vanderbilt. By : 
Vanderbilt, Jr. (Hutchinson, 21s.) 


SoME books are made to be read: others to be 
rummaged through. In most of us the rummag; 

instinct is keen; and from exploring such books 
one sometimes derives the same surreptitj 

half-ashamed pleasure as one gets from rif 

an old desk, or lifting the lid of a forgotten trunk, 
Before we return to more serious business, we 
must know what happened to Cousin May— 
‘Baby May’ to her friends and family—ang 
whether she ‘finally made up her mind betweeg 
her many ardent titled suitors.’ Yes, here it js: 
she presently did, and decided to accept the hand 
of the 8th Duke of Roxburghe. Then ‘Father 
demands one’s attention, about whom, during our 
previous rummaging, we have already received 
some strange hints. Mr. Vanderbilt was always 
odd and moody, frightened his devoted children, 
described his fashionable wife as a ‘waltzj 

mouse’ and so much disliked her brilliant dinner 
parties that he often bolted into Fifth Avenue or 
retired to a secret laboratory where he conducted 
mysterious chemical experiments. Well, in chapter 
twelve, we learn that he has taken to drink and 
given a public exhibition of inebriety while he 
and his wife were visiting London. ‘The situation,’ 
wrote Mrs. Vanderbilt, ‘is this (and very, very 
sad for all of us). Neily, poor darling, was so very 
drunk this evening ...in the restaurant at 
dinner that, before we had our dessert, Reggie 
Pembroke very kindly put his arm into Neily’s 
and led him through the dining-room and up to 
our rooms where he left Neily asleep on the sofa’ 
Mr. Vanderbilt afterwards escaped to his yacht, 
and there passed the remainder of his existence 
under the guardianship of his personal physician. 


He had succumbed to the cumulative effects of 
The Vanderbilt Feud—the title that his son, 
Cornelius Vanderbilt, Jr., has attached to the 
‘fabulous’ story of Mrs. Vanderbilt's social con- 
quests. For those who enjoy rummaging it is an 
unusually enjoyable book. Grace Wilson Vander- 
bilt was the kind of enthusiastic snob to whom it 
comes as a constant delicious surprise that royal 
and regnant personages should possess recog- 
nisably human traits. She was once privileged 
to watch Queen Mary pouring out the tea herself! 


Mrs. Vanderbilt had taken her rightful place 
in Society despite many grievous disadvantages. 
Her husband’s family was fiercely opposed to the 
marriage. Was it because her father and her 
father-in-law—both masterful millionaires—had 
had a financial disagreement? Or because, a 
some of her critics suggested, during her youth, 
mostly spent in Europe, she had moved in rather 
‘fast’ circles? Anyhow, she had been ignored of 
insulted by a great many members of the Vander- 
bilt clan, and the resultant feud had a terrible 
effect on her sensitive husband’s nerves and 
spirits. Of the author’s mother it made a hostess. 
‘When Mother [remarks her son] began the 
deceptively simple career of party-giving, I do 
not believe that her social aspirations extended 
beyond giving a handful of diehard Vanderbilts 
their comeuppance.” But, once she had started to 
climb, she was soon intoxicated by the air of 
the heights, becoming the ‘Queen of the Golden 
Age’ of transatlantic elegance and luxury, with 
entertainment bills that amounted to more that 
$250,000 a year. Her display of jewellery was 
astonishing—at the Opera in Naples, she records, 
‘I wore my tiara, my emerald collar, my peatis 
with emerald piece Belle gave me, my diamond 
fringe across the front of my gown (they admire 
that extravagantly) and my other emerald 
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piece. « - ” She also evolved her favourite philo- 
sophy of ‘leading a well-rounded life’; by which, 
comments the author, ‘she meant that she liked 
to be in various parts of the world when the 
social season was on.” 

The Vanderbilt Feud is at once a very funny 
and a very sad book. Mrs. Vanderbilt herself 
would appear to have been a happy woman—at 
jeast until she grew old and tired and the home- 
breakers threatened to attack her brownstone 
palace in Fifth Avenue. But her husband, dandy 
and martinet, could never forgive or forget the 
affronts he had suffered; while her son, the author 
of the book, was restive in the nursery, wretched 
at his private school, and unhappy and unfortu- 
nate when he attempted to achieve an independent 
career. The House of Vanderbilt seems to have 
carried almost as dreadful a burden as the House 
of Atreus. But amid his tragic scenes, Mr. Van- 
derbilt provides some vivid glimpses of the day-to- 
day workings of his mother’s social system and the 
organisation of her seigneurial household pre- 
Sided over by an English butler. 

Mrs. Vanderbilt became an imposing matri- 
arch, who regarded herself as one of. the last of 
the aristocrats. Her social and moral standards 
were uncomfortably high; and, in 1912, she was 
deeply alarmed to learn that Elsie—Mrs. William 
Woodward—had attended a ‘prize fight the other 
night... . I also heard she has taken up smoking. 
Isn't that too crude for words!’ Equally crude was 
the contemporary craze for divorcing and re- 
marrying. Now and then, she felt that a complete 
social breakdown could not be very far away. 
‘Dear, poor Marie Antoinette,’ she observed, ‘I 
feel so sorry for her. If the revolution ever came 
to this country, I would be the first to go.” 

PETER QUENNELL 





Book Society Recommendation 


City of Spades 
COLIN MACINNES 


‘A novel all should read’—Observer 
‘Extremely interesting’—The Times 
‘Exciting and absorbing, authentic and 
new, funny and sad’—Time and Tide 

15/- net. 


Summer in 


Retreat 
EDMUND WARD 


‘Bristling with ability ...crackling with 
wisecracks’—Daily Mail 15/- net. 


The Cat 
MICHAEL SOLTIKOW 


‘The skilful dramatisation of this spy 
story of devotion and treachery makes 
it one of the most exciting we have had’ 
—Daniel George 18/- net. 


Jamaica 
FERNANDO HENRIQUES 


‘An attractive, affectionate and honest 
portrait of the island’—Daily Mail 
25/- net. 


MacGibbon and Kee 
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Egghead on Broadway 


.What is Theatre? By Eric Bentley. (Dennis Dob- 


son, 25s.) 

THE general picture presented to the outsider 
of theatre criticism on Broadway is somewhat 
Hogarthian—a few immensely powerful and 
sinister hatchet-men engaged on the corpse, a large 
number of smaller fry assisting at the disembowel- 
ment, and Eric Bentley standing aloof with tears 
in his eyes knowing that justice is being done for 
the wrong reasons. This impression is probably 
shared and is certainly fostered by Mr. Bentley— 
his strictures on his colleagues, in particular on 
Walter Kerr, have a pitying directness which 
those who work under the kid-gloved etiquette of 
London will read*with a certain amount of wist- 
fulness. This does not, however, prevent the im- 
pression from being largely true; indeed if it were 
not, there might be no Mr. Bentley at all, for he 
seems, like some sturdy Toynbeean civilisation, to 
be the answer to a challenge by his environment. 
This challenge is the strong wave of anti-intellec- 
tualism which makes eggheads, longhairs, zesthetes 
and such, dangerous suspects in all parts of the 
States. Since the theatre has always been more 
open (and sensitive) to such charges than other 
parts of the community, Broadway has driven its 
intellectualism under ground, and, under a genera- 
tion of astute but superficial producers, has set out 
to give the public exactly what it wants—which, 
in accordance with good democratic ideals, is a 
picture of ‘little people just like them.’ 

Mr. Bentley, the walking résponse to all this, 
is uncompromisingly an egghead and flaunts the 
fact. His whole approach is one of rational 
discussion, as opposed to the primitive cries 
of approval or outrage which echo about 
him. His critical perception is acute, and he puts 
his finger with unfailing ease on the weaknesses 
of a play or an actor; but more impressive is the 
steady aim which covers a distant and fairly well- 
defined object—a theatre which shall ‘enlarge 
human vision’—and the rigour with which this 
criterion is applied even when it leads him to the 
apparent betrayal of an ‘intellectual’ play. Thus, 
in this his latest collection of articles, he finds 
fault with Waiting for Godot because it fails to 
improve on the vision of Sartre and Joyce as 
well as with Marty because it fails to improve on 
the vision of the average butcher. DAVID WATT 


It’s a Crime 


Skin Trap. By William Mole. (Eyre and Spottis- 
woode, 12s. 6d.) We have had crooks, private 
detectives and, recently, a policeman who lived 
in Albany: here, at last, is an Albany-resident 
murder-victim—and a female one, at that, dis- 
posing once and for all of the legend that Albany 
is only for bachelors. This is a civilised story 
about a civilised murderer, whose identity is re- 
vealed early, after which the novel, good though 
it is, never quite lives up to its blandly readable 
first half. Mr. Mole (one of the most sensible 
yet imaginative of the new English crime- 
novelists) seems more at home with the geography 
of Mayfair. the growths of Médoc and the way 
about museums than he is with abnormal psy- 
chology. All the same, a pleasure to read: more 
power to that elegant elbow. 


House of Numbers. By Jack Finney. (Eyre and 
Spottiswoode, 12s. 6d.) Detailed, Rififi-like ac- 
count of how an escape from San Quentin is 
manipulated, by a substitution : there is a break-in 
to make possible a break-out. The sentimental 
sub-plot is a bore, but the mechanics of the 
escape and the detail of American big-prison life 
are fascinating: Mr. Finney has a rare hypnotic 
touch with the circumstantial. 
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The Ninth Hour. By Ben Benson. (Collins, 
10s. 6d.) This has to do with an American jail- 
break, too: a planned breakaway that became 
an armed siege with hostages. Unusually effec- 
tive because of the bare-knuckled prose and the 
shrewd understanding of what it means to both 
con and screw to be inside. 


Emergency Exit. By Harry Carmichael. (Col- 
lins, 10s. 6d.) A well-organised puzzle about 
whether the pilot who died in a Sussex plane 
crash had engineered an artistic suicide or boozed 
himself into his bump. Good character-drawing 
of suburban types and some nice niffy red 
herrings make up to some extent for unlikely 
and otiose middle-of-the-book murder. 


Constables Don’t Count. By Alex Fraser. (Bles, 
lls. 6d.) Quiet litthe Home Counties .murder 
mystery, solved by village constable who is, as 
all too fictionally often, a cut above customary 
constabulary status and who gets, therefore, not 
only promotion but upper-middle-class bride as 
his reward. Neatly done, for all its triteness, and 
there are some pleasantly plausible commoner 
coppers—chaps more like us. 

Miss Fenny. By Charity Blackstock. (Hodder 
and Stoughton, 12s. 6d.) If you can believe that 
any Frenchwoman—even one anglicised by 
marriage and residence—knows nothing about 
tripe and anything about sherry, then here is an 
admirably credible, admirably consistent story of 
how murder brings moment of truth to English 
village, described in terms of our own time: it is 
master at amar school, not squire at manor, 
who is in e with improbable Frenchwoman. 
This excellent, newish author is reasonably un- 
sloppy about bedridden small boy who carries 
much of plot; is understanding about murderer 
and his mind; and writes unusually well by any 
standards at all. CHRISTOPHER PYM 





THE 
BLOODHOUND 


Recommends these 
thrillers for 
your reading 


entertainment. 





| THE BRAVE BAD GIRLS 
Thomas B. Dewey 
“Tough, tense tale . . . by one of the best of 
all contemporary crime-writers.” 
—Christopher Pym, Spectator. 
“First-rate Chandler-style thriller with well 
handled violence in the right places and pro- 
portions. Highly recommended.” 
—Philip Oakes, Evening Standard | 
“First-rate detection with solid believable 
people.” —Pat Wallace, Sunday Times 


SHOOT A SITTING DUCK 
David Alexander 
“Good, slightly arty and faintly tough, with 
a background of newspapers, little theatres and 
for once reasonable cops . . . the excitement 
is well kept up.” 
—David Holloway, News Chronicle 
“Tough and lively broadway thriller . . . good 
probable plot, with lovingly detailed tours of 
backstage bars.” 
—Philip Oakes, Evening Standard 


T. V. BOARDMAN & COMPANY LTD 
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Medizval France in Danger 


Life in Medieval France. By Joan Evans. 


(Phaidon Press, 32s. 6d.) 


*O Hoty God of Gods in Sion,’ a fourteenth- 
century Englishman wrote, ‘what a mighty stream 
of pleasure made glad our hearts whenever we 
had leisure to visit Paris, the paradise of the 
World!’ And a contemporary explained (in the 
true parlance of medizval scholasticism) that to 
be ‘in Paris was to exist in the absolute sense, but 
to be anywhere else was to exist relatively. 
There is an element of hyperbole in alf this 
praise; but it has echoed down the ages and 
it is important to see on what foundations it rests. 
There is no doubt that between the First 
Crusade and the Hundred Years’ War French 
civilisation assumed a pre-eminence which it has 
never subsequently entirely surrendered, and this 
sumptuous edition of Dr. Evans’s well-known book 
indicates some of the reasons why and how. 
Nevertheless the gratitude which we feel to- 
wards the Phaidon Press is subject to certain 
qualifications. The plates are a joy; but what is 
their relation to the text, and on what principle 
have they been selected? Three-quarters of them 
date from the last century of the Middle Ages, 
which Miss Evans dismisses in an epilogue of a 
dozen pages; but only two refer to the period be- 
fore 1200, with which she deals at length. The 
resulting hiatus is disconcerting, and an unwary 
reader might conclude that the art and life of 
fifteenth-century France were typically medieval, 
which was certainly not the case. In the second 
place, Miss Evans’s own work, for all its qualities, 
is now more than a quarter of a century old; and 
it is strange today to find the twelfth century 
described as an age of ‘brotherhood and equality,’ 
or even as an ‘age of democracy.’ It is not only 
that a great deal of new work has appeared on all 
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O.R. McGREGOR 


DIVORCE 
in England 


“The most penetrating survey ever made in this country 
of its matrimonial structure.’”— VICTOR THOMPSON, 
Daily Herald 

“Wholly admirable.””—KINGSLEY MARTIN, New Statesman 
“His book is certainly an admirable example of that 
not very common combination—a work which is at 
once scholarly, controversial and vividly written.” 
— Listener 18s. 


VLADIMIR NABOKOV 


PNIN 


“A marvellously imaginative and 

original, heartbreakingly funny 

book.”—RANDELL JARRELL 
“Hilariously funny.” 

—GRAHAM GREENE 

“(Nabokov is) a master of English 

prose.’’—EDMUND WILSON 

13s. 6d. 
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aspects of medieval France in the interval, but 
that our lines of approach have changed. Precisely 
because Miss Evans relies for illustration so 
largely upon contemporary literature, she is apt 
to take the Middle Ages at their own valuation. 
The modern historian, endeavouring to balance 
fact and theory, ideal and reality, is more critical. 
Life in medieval France was coarser, harsher, 
more brutish, than either the text or the illustra- 
tions of this book suggest; and there is a real 
danger that it may foster a false romantic 
medizvalism. GEOFFREY BARRACLOUGH 


New Novels 


City of Spades. By Colin MacInnes. (MacGibbon 
and Kee, 15s.) 

Rockets Galore. By Compton Mackenzie. (Chatto 
and Windus, 15s.) 

Don Camillo and the Devil. 
Guareschi. (Gollancz, 13s. 6d.) 


No Law In Illyria. By T. S. Strachan. (Heine- 
mann, 15s.) 


As the presence in England of Africans and West 
Indians becomes increasingly noticeable, serious 
articles begin to appear in the press about whether 
or not this country is creating a ‘colour problem’ 
for herself. From these, and from many private 
discussions of the subject, the human element is 
either absent altogether or else only present in the 
form of prejudice, and the understanding that 
comes from intimate first-hand knowledge is 
almost invariably lacking. Colin MacInnes’s novel 
City of Spades imparts this knowledge more 
enjoyably and, I should have thought, more 
valuably than any statistical social survey. The 
city is London, the spades are the coloured 
immigrants and anyone not a spade is a jumble. 
To some people Mr. MacInnes’s book may come 
as a slight shock. His attitude is as far from the 
embarrassed, apologetic indignation of the liberal 
jumble as it is from the aggrieved aggression most 
understandably expressed by many intellectual 
spades; it may disconcert both races, but it is 
bound to stimulate them and should give offence 
to neither. And it will do no harm to those readers 
ignorant of the subject to learn that in many cases 
of miscegenation it is the spade who is felt by 
both parties to be conferring the greater favour. 

Mr. MaclInnes handles his serious theme with 
a light touch; he presents an ironic comedy with 
an exciting plot which reaches its climax in a 
dramatic trial scene. The narration alternates 
between African and Englishman, twice retreating 
into the impartial third person; a device which 
resembles leoking through binoculars first with 
one eye closed, then with the other closed, then 
with both open. Most of his spade characters (the 
earnest Mr. Karl Marx Bo is an exception) are 
involved in activities contrary to English law; it 
is difficult for the attractive Nigerian hero, 
Johnnie Fortune, to steer clear of these, par- 
ticularly as he comes from a country where the 
smoking and selling of hemp would strike no one 
as more vicious than indulging in beer or Player’s 
cigarettes. It is Johnnie’s charm that introduces 
two English intellectuals to the exotic society 
flourishing, without their knowledge, in their 
city: Mr. Pew who offers him friendship and Miss 
Pace who offers him love. Both are defeated by 
the complexities of a social problem which the 
resilient Johnnie can accept and understand, if 
not resolve; meanwhile, they have had the honour 
to meet a variety of fascinating people, most 
entertainingly described. 

Among the spades there are the wonderful 
Bushman, the villainous Billy Whispers, the light- 
fingered Mr. Ronson Lighter, the charming Ham- 
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ilton, the successful Mr. Lord Alexander the 
elegant Norbert Salt and Moscow Gentry of the 
Isabel Cornwallis Ballet; among the jumbles there 
are Mr. Zuss-Amor the resourceful lawyer the 
equivocal barrister Wesley Vial, the Vulnerable 
but obstinate Muriel who lives for a time with 
Johnnie, and a very alarming police inspector 
These and many others move in a fantastic but 
convincing world where tribal drums beat in Soho 
cellars and voodoo is practised in a flat Near 
Marble Arch. 

Admirers of Compton Mackenzie’s Previous 
Scottish extravaganzas will welcome Rockets 
Galore, which shows the inhabitants of Gregt 
and Little Todday reacting to the Atomic Age, 
The mood is as hearty and high-spirited as before, 
but a note of bitterness (admitted by the author ig 
a preface) occasionally sours the comedy instead 
of sharpening it. Similarly, Don Camillo and the 
Devil will presumably delight Don Camillo fans; 
I am not one of these myself, and find that the 
basic joke grows thin with repetition. But why 
should one complain of repetition when these two 
popular favourites need only run true to form to 
satisfy the large public they have already 
acquired? For further relaxation, a newcomer can 
be safely recommended: No Law in Illyria, by 
T. S. Strachan, is a straightforward and competent 
adventure story with an active British hero and 
some oily foreign villains. FRANCIS WYNDHAM 











SOME RECOMMENDED PAPER-BACKS 
Novets: The Prevalence of Witches, by 
Aubrey Menen (Penguin, 2s. 6d.). 
TRAVEL: The Overloaded Ark, by Gerald 


Durrell; The Alleys of Marrakesh, by Pete 
Mayne (both Penguin, 2s. 6d.). 

MISCELLANEOUS: Hitler's Secret Enemy, by lan 
Colvin (Pan, 2s. 6d.); Jet, by Sir Frank Whittle 
(Pan, 3s. 6d.). 


Duckworth Books’ 














Educating 


Our Rulers 
A. D.C. PETERSON 


The rapid flowering of science and technology 
in the twentieth century has already ensured 
that, whether we like it or not, the boys and 
girls in our schools today will grow up into an 
era completely different from our own. What 
can be done in schools now to fit them better 
for the new world of the future? “All educa- 
tion,” says the author, “should be taking thought 
for the morrow”; and in this brilliantly per 
suasive essay he puts forward his own proposals 
in some detail. His three main headings are 
I. The Content of Education: IT. The Structure 
and Ethos of the School: III. The Provision of 
Teachers; but the argument ranges widely 
over the whole of modern education, and can 
fairly be said to concern parents as much 4 
teachers. 


A. D. C. Peterson is the author of 100 Years 

of Education (described in the Spectator % 

“warm-hearted, valuable and supremely fr 

able”). He is at present Headmaster of Dover 

College, and in 1958 becomes Head of th 

Oxford University Department of Education 
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OUR ACHILLES HEEL 


By NICHOLAS DAVENPORT 


You do not have to be a retired old 
colonel, or any other sort of 
crabbed, crusted Tory, to have a 
feeling in your bones that Britain 
is going down hill. (The economy, I mean; the 
political system I leave to other commentators.) 
You have only to read and understand the gold 
and dollar reserve figures. When Sir Stafford 
Cripps had to devalue sterling in 1949 the gold 
and dollar reserves were worth £416 million: he 
wrote them up to £603 million by writing the £ 
down from $3.68 to $2.80. (He overdid it, but 
for many years after that this undervaluation of 
the £ proved to be a wonderful help to our export 
trade.) After last month's huge loss of gold (about 
£80 million) the reserves now stand at only £765 
million, and if you deduct the £201 million worth 
of dollars borrowed from the IMF in December, 
which will have to be repaid, you will see that 
our reserves are actually lower than they were 
after the Cripps devaluation. And they will be 
worse at the end of this month, partly because we 
have to pay in gold or dollars 75 per cent. of our 
August deficit of £634 million to the EPU, partly 
because the Exchange Equalisation Account is 
still having to support sterling against foreign 
‘bears’ or the sharp withdrawal of sterling 
balances, partly because this is the season for 
heavy import buying of dollar raw materials. 
Now the Treasury cheerfully insist that the fall 
jn our reserves to this dangerously low level 
implies no weakness or deterioration in our under- 
lying trading position. We managed, they say, to 
score a surplus of about £50 million in the first 
half of the year and should end the year with about 
a £100 million credit on our current account. 
Nevertheless, I venture to tell the Treasury that 
our real position is much worse, not better, than 
they would have us believe. 
. 





* 


There is, to begin with, the serious weakness 
of our position as an international banker, as the 
manager of a currency in which nearly half the 
world’s trade is conducted. This was brought 
home to everyone during the Suez crisis when we 
lost £100 million worth of gold and dollars in a 
single month (November). To strengthen our 
banking position—that is, to improve the ratio of 
our monetary assets to our monetary liabilities— 
we borrowed £201 million worth of dollars from 
the IMF, with the promise of another £265 mil- 
lion worth when needed, and arranged a loan of 
$500 million from the Import-Export Bank. But 
even if we draw on these loans our banking posi- 
tion is still grotesquely weak. At the end of last 
year the sterling balances held in London by 
sterling and non-sterling countries and by inter- 
national bodies (like the World Bank and IMF) 
amounted to £4,000 million. Our gold and dollar 
reserves are under 20 per cent. of this total. 
(Before the war our reserves were approximately 
equal to our short-term liabilities in sterling.) No 
banker would feel safe if his liquid assets fell to 
anything near 20 per cent. of the amount which 
his depositors could withdraw on notice. 

* * + 

Of course, the depositors in our ‘sterling bank’ 
would never want to withdraw all their money at 
the same time, but many of them are now keen 
to take back all they can. For example, India and 
the new independents, Ghana and Malaya, need 
the money badly for their capital development 
plans. And let no one suppose they they regard 
‘currency reserve’ deposits as inviolate. They will 
draw these out, too, if they need the capital for 
any home investment which will improve their 


own balance of payments. Malaya is a great dol- 
lar earner, through her exports of tin and rubber, 
and it might even suit her economic book to with- 
draw from the sterling area altogether. It all 
depends on the amount of capital she can expect 
to receive from Great Britain for her develop- 
ment. If she finds it inadequate she will look to 
America and pledge her trading dollar surpluses 
as collateral for dollar loans. Australia is already 
finding it impossible to raise in London all the 
money she requires for her expansion and has to 
resort to the American capital market for the 
balance. 
& ao - 

The idea that the UK can earn a sufficient sur- 
plus on its current international account to finance 
the capital development of the overseas Common- 
wealth is moonshine—that is, as long as there is 
no control of imports and domestic investment. 
In the last three years of a free economy we have 
averaged a surplus of £190 million a year. The 
overseas Commonwealth would need four times 
that amount. In India alone, under its second 
five-year plan, the rate of investment is expected 
to average over £1,000 million a year up to 1961. 
And the idea that the UK will have a sufficient 
international balance, after its overseas invest- 
ment, to build up its gold and dollar reserves to a 
safe level is adding moonbeams to moonshine. 
Last year was made abnormal by the Suez crisis, 
but it is a sobering thought that after a trading 
surplus of £233 million and an overseas invest- 
ment of £191 million, we were able to increase 
our gold and dollar reserves by exactly £5 million 
(after drawing on the IMF for £201 million to 
meet the withdrawals of our sterling depositors). 
We need to double our reserves at least (say 
another £750 million of gold and dollars) before 
they can be regarded as adequate for our banking 
and trading requirements. For that matter the 
total reserves of the non-Communist world out- 
side the US are absurdly low in relation to their 
total trade, being less than 18 per cent. of their 
imports and exports, but that is another story and 
concerns the price of gold. 

7 * * 

The Treasury argue that all would be well if 
we earned a surplus on international account of 
£300 to £350 million a year and that this is not 





an impossible aim, being an improvement of | 
| 1957, showed a steady increase and exceeded those 


only | per cent. on the total of our current earn- 


ings and outlays overseas. I hope to show next | 


week that this is far too much to expect of our 
free economy. 


COMPANY NOTES 
By CUSTOS 


TuHE continued fall in Wall Street 
and the dangerous arms-lift in the 
28 Middle East contrived to put most 
, security prices sharply down, except, 
curiously enough, the gilt-edged market which 
was encouraged by the success of the Esso deben- 
ture issue—now 3{ premium—and by the further 
fall in copper and other raw material prices which 
is regarded as a long-term deflationary factor. I 
have said before that the inadequate margin of 






COMPANY MEETINGS 





TEA CORPORATION 





YEAR NOT UNSATISFACTORY 





THe annual general meeting of Tea Corporation, 
Limited, was held on September 10th in London. Mr. 
A. A. Estall (chairman) presiding. 

The following is an extract from his circulated 
statement for the year ended January 31, 1957: 

For the year under review a crop of 1,570,067 Ib. 
of made Tea was harvested from Estate Leaf equiva- 
lent to 766 Ib. per acre. In addition 35,160 Ib. of made 
Tea was manufactured from Bought Leaf, bringing 
the total to 1,605,227 Ib. compared with 1,470,814 Ib. 
in the previous year—an increase of 134,413 Ib. 

Of the total crop, 77 per cent. was shipped to 
London and realised a gross average price of 58.00d. 
per Ib. The balance was sold in Ceylon at a gross 
average price of 30.60d. per Ib. 

A drop of 98,152 Ib. of Rubber was secured com- 
pared with 105,398 Ib. the previous year. All the 
crop was sold locally and realised a gross average 
price of 22.45d. per Ib. 

Unfavourable weather conditions adversely affected 
the Cardamom crop, which was 5,198 Ib. compared 
with 6,987 Ib. in the previous year. 

A not unsatisfactory year has been experienced, 
resulting in a profit before taxation of £48,752. It is 
estimated that taxation will require no less than 
£30.000, leaving a net profit of £18,752. In January 
last an interim dividend of 10 per cent. was paid. 
Your directors now recommend a final dividend of 
20. per cent. 

A crop of 1,570,000 Ib. made Tea has been esti- 
mated for the current year. To end July 900,306 Ib. 
have been secured as compared with 814,359 Ib. for 
the same period last year. Prospects for the current 
year are difficult to assess. 

The report and accounts were adopted. 





GENERAL ELECTRIC 
COMPANY 


STEADY INCREASE IN SALES 


Tue 57th annual general meeting of The General 
Electric Company, Limited, was held on September 
5 in London. 

Sir Harry Railing, chairman, in the course of his 
speech, said: The sales for the year ended 31st March, 


of the previous year by 10 per cent. In spite of this, 
the rise in.costs could not be fully recovered. 

Our trading profjt has substantially remained the 
same at £9,613,501, compared with £9,752,774 for 
1956 and £9,889,324 for 1955, and our consolidated 
net profit for the current year stands at £2,397.000 
compared with £2,759,000 in 1956 and £3,452,600 in 
1955. Your directors have decided to recommend a 
final dividend of 8 per cent. on the ordinary stock 
making 12} per cent. 

The General Electric Company has continued its 
expansion during the last year, both in its operations 
and acquisitions. We have continued the policy of 
adding to our productive capacity and over 


| £2,000.000 was spent, mainly on plant and machinery, 


in Great Britain alone. 

In Britain, as in all industrialised countries, the 
electrical industry is on the threshold of further 
expansion. It is imperative that the supply of elec- 


| trical energy in Britain should be on an adequate 


1 per cent. between the average yield on industrial | 


equities and that on old Consols is likely to be 
altered before long by a rise in gilt-edged and a 
fall in equities. It is not likely to be changed by 
an increase in industrial dividends, as profit 
margins are still being squeezed. Oil shares have 
more than lost their recovery of last week. Now 


scale, but our industry also has special responsi- 
bilities in providing energy for other countries. Only 
the electrical manufacturing industry can hope to 
bring about a greater world-wide utilisation of 
energy resources, the most direct and immediate way 


| to help under-developed nations, and thus help to 


secure the peace of the world. 
The report and accounts were adopted. 
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that the cold war has been revived by a threat fo 
peace in the -Middle East, BP shares are once 
again full of political risk. Nor am I bullish of 
their half-yearly report for, unlike SHELL, BP has 
no Venezuelan or Western subsidiary that could 
take advantage of the Suez hold-up. The excite- 
ment of the week has been the five-point jump 
in German bonds on the disclosure by Professor 
Erhard in an election speech that ‘practical 
schemes for a premature repayment of German 
foreign debts’ are being drafted. This implies that 
the German Treasury will be buying back in the 
Open market perhaps £25 to £30 million worth 
of bonds. Everything seems to be going the 
German way. 
* a * 

The slow decline in the cinema box office, goes 
on—it was 12 per cent. for the year to April last 
—but the 114 per cent. drop in the net profits of 
the RANK ORGANISATION up to June 30 was due not 
to the box office but to the fall in the trading 
profits of Rank Precision Industries (the 
manufacturing subsidiary of Gaumont British), 
which has come to the end of the profitable 
cinema re-equipment business. The company 
hopes to offset most of the decline in cinema 
profits this year by closing down the unprofitable 
houses. It also has the advantage of the small cut 
in entertainment tax. The 124 per cent. dividend 
was covered three times over and at 8s. 6d. the 5s. 
shares now give the satisfactory yield of 7.15 per 
cent. Unlike the Rank Organisation the rival 
cinema group—ASSOCIATED BRITISH PICTURE— 
can now claim that the decline in box-office 
profits is being offset by profits from television. 
The chairman—Sir Philip Water—stated in 
August that the over-all trading position of the 
group as a whole for the first five months of the 
current year showed an improvement. This was 
no doubt mainly due to the good results from 
ABC Television, which is providing programmes 
on Saturdays and Sundays in the Midland and 
Northern areas. There has been some quiet buy- 
ing recently of AB Picture and at 15s. 44d. the 
10s. shares yield 6.35 per cent. on a dividend 
covered nearly 24 times over. 


* * * 


In commenting the other week on the revival in 
the gold share market I called attention briefly 
to the finance houses. I had no space then to 
develop the investment argument in their favour, 
which is as follows: First, over the next few 
years the income accruing to the finance houses 
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from the new gold mines will expand consider- 
ably. The development of these mines—in the far 
west Rand and the OFS—has been the principal 
work of the finance houses since the war. The 
job is now largely complete; in many cases the 
new mines are already dividend-paying. Further 
capital outlays on other new properties seem 
unlikely on a large scale. Although they must 
always retain a high proportion of their earnings 
for further mineral exploration and the amortisa- 
tion of their existing properties, the finance houses 
should now be able to pay out more to their own 
shareholders as the dividends they receive from 
the new mines increase. Secondly, the wide range 
of mineral and industrial interests in their 
portfolios lessens the risk of investment in finance 
house equities. New mineral exploration com- 
panies have been formed by most of the groups 
in Canada and Australia as well as in Africa. The 
minerals covered include the rarer metals which 
are sO important in electronics, nucleonics and 
high-speed flight. I have called attention to 
UNION CORPORATION and GENERAL MINING. I sug- 
gest also CENTRAL MINING (which has interests in 
Canadian oils) to yield 54 per cent. at 69s. 3d., 
and ANGLO-AMERICAN at 132s. 6d. to yield 5.2 per 
cent.—all before Dominion income-tax relief. 


Country Life 


By IAN NIALL 


PERHAPS a person acutely sensitive to pitch and tone 
might not agree that there is any similarity between 
the hum of a combine and the sound of a beehive, 
but for me both have something about them, an 
urgency that is topical. At this moment the same 
urgency brings the butterflies to the buddleia bush 
There is a certain sadness in the appearance of so 
many velvety butterflies when at the same time one 
notices that birds, silent for so long, are singing rather 
plaintively. In the meantime, although combining is 
done where it can be done, on the upland farms the 
job is slower and is helped not at all by the fact that 
on out-of-the-sun slopes, and in sheltered hollows, 
the dew hangs longer. There is no time to spare any- 
where, for sheaves of the previous day’s cutting have 
to be stooked and things made ready for the binder 
to whirl into action again. Here and there a hen 
pheasant may rise, but the excitement of the last few 
cuts is gone and no one brings a gun to the field now. 





Philidor’s chess column will appear as usual 
next week. 
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The rabbit population hasn’t reached its old Propor- 
tions yet. When it does there will be less corn to cut, 


much less on the headlands and brows where rabbits 
love to sit and crop the sprouting oats. 


Bat BEHAVIOUR 


Although I am not very well up in bats they have 
a fascination for me, particularly when they appear 
to like the space between the house in which | liye 
and the one next to it. It is a place favoured by 
insects at dusk, perhaps because it is a Sheltered 
area, and the bats frequently dart along the corridor 
as it were, to take supper. They must get what they 
are after, for they return again and again. What sort 
of bat they are I cannot say. They are quite evidently 
not the smallest nor yet the largest of the commoner 
species, and are probably the breed that almost 
frightened the painter off his ladder when he dis- 
turbed them at roost. One might as well ask who is 
without bats hereabouts for, by all accounts, every- 
one has a few in summer and in autumn. We may go 
to look at the pipes in winter and find no sign of 
them, but that is because they are off hibernating in 
one of the limestone caves or disused quarry work- 
ings that offer more congenial winter quarters than a 
draughty loft or attic. 


Deer WATER 

Why is it, when it takes no more than six feet 
of water to cover the average man’s head and he may 
drown in almost a cupful, that the informatien that 
a particular lake or loch is 200 feet deep in parts 
sends a shiver along one’s back? Stories of the un- 
plumbed depths always intrigued me when I was a 
boy, and at the moment I fish two lakes that have 
been sounded in parts deeper than 200 feet which, 
although there may be deeper waters elsewhere, is 
enough to stimulate imagination. The exact depth of 
these lakes is not recorded, but the stories say that 
they are as deep as the crags above them, although 
why this should be so I cannot pretend to know. A 
gentleman who came upon me while I was fishing 
at the weekend said I was casting into the crater of a 
volcano, the shape of the surrounding cliffs sug- 
gesting this. He showed me quartz pebbles embedded 
in volcanic rock and made me think about things 
other than trout of six or seven pounds. ‘Ah,’ say the 
natives, ‘the devil haunts the deeps. It’s not a nice 
place to be at night.’ It isn’t, and I don’t care to 
stay after dusk, for there is nothing that overawes 
me so much as a black bit of water at nightfall. 


THE MUSHROOMERS 

*“You be careful ‘ow you goes apickin’ mush- 
rooms in among trees an’ sich places,” ’e tole me. “A 
lot o’ them things is poisonous, you knows.” I sup- 
pose ’e meant well, but then it wasn’t as though we 
was pickin’ ’em to eat ourselves. We was pickin’ ‘em 
to sell!’ 





SPECTATOR CROSSWORD No. 957 


ACROSS 

1 Suitable sub-title for ‘Called Back’? (6) 

4... toa general conflagration, maybe (8). 
10 He makes his mark well filled out (7). 
il bs the —— bole are in tiny leaf’ (Browning) 

= ). 

12 An old cloak for travel (4). 

13 There was nothing to be seen in the city (10). 
16 Thus enjoy life and beam in consequence (6). 
17 I’m in danger and look furrowed as a result (7). 
20 Swore the thing was black, we hear (7). 
21 Mounted man in the RAMC? (6) 
24 It could charm notes on the boundary (10). 


25 ‘I’ll set a bank of rue, sour —— of grace’ 
(Shakespeare) (4). 


27 Bowl along the course at Goodwood? (7) 
29 Judge at the baby show (7). 


30 Spectacular appearance of the staff at thc 
observatory? (8) 


31 One hundred go to the county for singing (6). 





DOWN 
1 You inclined to verbosity, Brighteyes? (8) 


2 It makes an infant’s head-cover, albeit not so 
high (11). 


3 The skipper should know how to handle it (4). 
5 Appeal interrupted by thunder! (8) 

6 One of our conquerors it turns to California (10). 
7 One of those household gods (3). 

8 An occasion for changing colour? (6) 

9 It could make me a doctor, not really! (5) 


14 at emerges from the dugout with a fine appetite 
). 


15 Implying that the sleuths are too zealous (10). 
18 Talk? Let’s, but not openly (8). 

19 Stands for newspapers (8). 

22 They should strike while the iron’s hot (6). 

23 Perform a toothsome operation (5). 

26 Alfred on his way to the sea? (4) 

28 She was the personification of truth (3). 


Two prizes will be awarded: a copy of the De Luxe edition of Chambers’s Twentieth Century Dictionary 


and a book token for one guinea. They will be awarded to the senders of the first two correct solutions 
opened at noon on September 24 and addressed: Crossword No. 957, 99 Gower St., London, WC1 


Chambers’s Twentieth Century Dictionary, New Version, is recommended for Crosswords. 
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Solution on September 27 Solution to No. 955 on page 352 


The winners of Crossword No. 955 are: Mr. W. E. Groves, 4 Lyttelton 
Road, Edgbaston, Birmingham 16, and Masor P. M. MetHven, Maite 
of Megginch, Errol, Perth, 
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Ends—and Means 


SPECTATOR COMPETITION No. 393 


Report by Allan O. Waith 
On the lines of Hilaire Belloc’s 
Lord Finchley tried to mend the electric light 
Himself. It struck him dead; And serve him right! 
It is the business of the wealthy man 
To give employment to the artisan. 


competitors were asked to describe a fitting end for any one of the following: a trade union official, a 
housewife, an insurance man, a publican, a pvet, a policeman. 


(3. ©. CHERRY) 
Tre Housewire’s END 
Amorous, imprudent Mrs. 
Paid the tradesmen’s bills with krs. 
But her lawful wedded Mr. 
Shot both her and them that kr. 
(R. A. HENDERSON) 

DEATH OF AN INSURANCE MAN 
George went too far: he sold his wife 
A policy upon his life. 

No woman can endure the onus 
Of keeping up a no-claim bonus. 


COMMENDED 


Too often, with too little care, 
He lit his pipe and puffed it: 
His sergeant shouted, ‘What's that there?’ 
He swallowed hard—and snuffed it. 
(FRANK DUNNILL) 
Young PC Holmes, tackling a well-armed thug, 
Was drilled with holes the doctors could not plug. 
Ambitious fool! Promotion for the cop 
Is won by catching motorists on the hop! 
(DOUGLAS HAWSON) 
The local boatmen were on strike that day 
When Noaks, a Union boss, fell in the bay. 
Two tried to save him; but he gurgled “Scabs !"— 
So both rowed back, and left him to the crabs. 
(G. H. BAXTER) 


Ir, as the cautionary tale of Lord Finchley seems 
to confirm, ‘there’s a divinity that shapes our 
ends,’ I might have got some useful advice had I 
thought of including a competition-setter among 
the unlucky band. (It would have been unseemly 
to speculate on a fitting end for our regular com- 
petitors.) Even so, I felt distinctly subdued after 
reading through 200-odd sudden, well-deserved 
and mostly violent deaths—though as E. C. Bent- 
ley remarked appropos of Clive, 

There is a great deal to be said 

For being dead. 

But an entry of this size inevitably makes for 
a lot of repetition: too many trade union officials 
met their end in a lightning strike, poets made 
mistakes with their meters, housewives returned 
to dust, and publicans died of water on the brain. 
The policeman and the insurance man, who were 
less obviously vulnerable, were correspondingly 
less popular. 

It proved much harder to point a suitable moral 
than Belloc made it look: most entries were more 
reminiscent of Harry Graham's Ruthless Rhymes, 
and a few might even have got into the In 
Memoriam column of the local paper without 
exciting comment. Of the four best I felt that 
Dorothy Wright and G. M. Lawson, to whom I 
recommend a prize of two guineas each, came 
nearer to the spirit of the original than did the 
equally amusing entries from J. E. Cherry and 
R. A. Henderson, who share the remaining two 
guineas. Closely behind the prize-winners come 
the impressive list of commended entries which 
are printed below in what is necessarily a very 
arbitrary order of merit. 


Mother, when the boiler burst, 
Hit the roof and stuck head first— 
‘Happy release!’ we often say; 
She had been on her feet all day. 
(P. M.) 
PC 19 was tappin’ phones o° gents, 
Hintent upon hobtainin’ hevidence. 
The flex, wound round ‘is throat, brought 
Nemesis. 
’E’s now, for good, in henclosed premises. 
(D. R. PEDDY) 
When Henry Dubb to strike could not decide 
The strikers—rightly—struck him and he died. 
It is the duty of the artisan 
To make things awkward for the common man. 
(MAURICE B. RECKITT) 
To save some hands, the employer (always 
mean!) 
Had introduced a hammering machine. 
The Union Boss (from habit or from luck) 


PRIZES 
(DOROTHY WRIGHT) 
DETERGENT DiRGE 
When busy at the sink, a tide of foam 
Surged up the pipe and smothered Mrs. Loam, 
Fulfilling thus the deep, unconscious wishes 
Of fishermen, the National Trust and fishes. 
(G. M. LAWSON) 
Jack Jones, the Plumbers’ Union Sec., 
Fell with the morning tea and broke his neck. 
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Miss Dim switched her new washer on, to wring, 
But got caught in by her own apron-string, 
The salesman said ‘twas fool-proof; as to that 
Miss Dim just contradicts him, flat. 
(Pp. M.) 

This poet, just run over by a bus, 
Refused to punctuate at all, like us. 
Poetic justice (so they told the cops)! 
For buses, too, detest the need for stops. 

(ALLAN M. LATING) 


Through storm or shine, though I can't stand 
the din, 

My Martha plugs that cursed cleaner in. 

The lightning struck. She’s gone to Kingdom 


Nature, like me, abhors a vacuum. 
(F. A. V. MADDEN) 


Killed by an undertaker's van, 
Last words of the insurance man 
Were— This should save a lot of fuss; 
1 know his firm insures with us.’ 
(w. G. DAIsH) 


An overdose of Housewives’ Choice 
Put paid to Mrs. Bertha Boyce. 
She rocked and rolled, turned deathly pale 
Ané gasped out ‘Send for Doctor Dale!’ 
(REV. J. W. KENNEDY) 


“Death's excluded—on the level!" 
Cried the agent, ‘See clause three.’ 
But to no effect: the Devil 
Hadn't read the policy. 

(FRANK DUNNILL) 
The insurance man, worn out by years of toil, 
Died peacefully; under ten feet of soil 
We buried him—we knew he'd have no peace 
If he was not well covered on decease. 

(Ss. H. FINDLAY) 
He pressed on his clients ‘just one for the road’ 
No matter how many they'd already stowed. 
His inn, by the just intervention of Nemesis. 
Was burnt down, and he was consumed on the 
premises. 

(E. TATTERSHALL) 
‘Time, gentlemen!’ Jim Brown the landlord said, 
Slipped in a pool of beer and broke his head. 
He died: they kept on drinking; ‘Poor old Jim,’ 
One said, ‘the time was only up for him.” 

(Ss. H. FINDLAY) 


SPECTATOR COMPETITION No. 396 
Set by W. May Byron 


Competitors will remember the ‘old man of 
Nantucket/Who kept all his cash in a bucket; / 
But his daughter, named Nan,/ Ran away with a 
man/And as for the bucket, Nantucket. The 
usual prize of six guineas is offered for two 
original limericks, each incorporating one place 
name, on similar lines. 


Entries, addressed ‘Spectator Competition No. 








Quite right. A member of the TUC 


Cried to the robot, ‘Strike!’ The robot struck. 


Should surely leave his wife to make the tea? 


(R. KENNARD DAVIS) 


396, 99 Gower Street, London, WC1, by Septem- 
ber 24. Results on October 4. 





Classified advertisements must be pre- 
paid 3s. 6d. per line. Line averages 36 
letters. Minimum 2 lines. Box numbers 
Is, extra. Classified Advertisement 
Department, The Spectator Lid., 
99 Gower Street, London, WC1. 
Telephone EUSton 3221 (5 lines). 








APPOINTMENTS VACANT 


AUCKLAND UNIVERSITY COLLEGE (Uni- 
versity of New Zealand). Applications are invited 
for a LECTURESHIP IN SOCIAL ANTHRO- 
POLOGY. The salary scale for the position is 
£1,025 per annum, rising to £1,275 by three 
annual increments. An allowance is made to- 
wards travelling expenses. Further particulars and 
information as to the method of application may 
be obtained from the Secretary, Association of 
Universities of the British Commonwealth, 36 
Go Square, London, W.C.1. The closing 
date for the receipt of applications, in New 
Zealand and London, is 15 November, 1957 


FRENSHAM HEIGHTS, Farnham, Surrey (co- 
¢ducationa! boarding scnool). Required January, 
residem teacher for French throughout Senior 

1 to ‘A’ and ‘S’ level. Burnham scale.— 
Apply Headmaster. 


KODAK LTD. require advertising copywriter. 

rerience mot necessary, but evidence 
Writing ability must be sent with appfication. 
Write Kodak Ltd., Dept. 125A, Wealdstone, 
Harrow, Middiesex. 











BBC requires News Assistamt in Birmingham to 
assist in preparation of Regional News pro- 
grammes for Sound and Television. Good educa- 
tional background, journalistic experience, 
capacity to work quickly and efficicntly under 
pressure, good news sense, and ability to write 
accurate, concise reports for bullctins and to 
broadcast if mecessary their own reports in 
Sound and Television News Essential. Knowledge 
of Midland affairs an advantage. Salary £1.060 
(possibly higher if qualifications exceptional) ris- 
ing by five annual increments to £1,365 p.a. max. 
Requests for application forms enclosing 
addressed envelope and quoting reference G.362 
‘Spt.’ should reach Appointments Officer, Broad- 
casting House, London, W.1, within five days. 





BBC requires Production Assistamt, Regional 
Television News, in Birmingham, Required to 
direct cameras, to co-ordinate production teams 
and maintain liaison with scrvicing- departments, 
to assist in programme administration and re- 
hearsal and in organisation of film coverage and 
visuals for news bulletins. Good education and 
capacity to work quickly and efficiently under 
pressure essential. Knowledge of Midland affairs 
and some relevant experience in Television or 
Sound studios, films or theatre desirabic. Salary 
£1,060 (possibly higher if qualifications excep- 
tional), “rising by five annual increments to 
£1,365 p.a. max, Requests for application forms 
(enclosing addressed envelopes and quoting re- 
ference G.366 ‘Spt.’) should reach Appointments 
Officer, Broadcasting House, London, W.1, with- 
in five days. 


HALF-TIME clerk /stenographer required by Ex- 
port Department of Trade Association. No age 
limitation.—Applications in writing to the Sec- 
retary, Rubber Federation, 43 Bcdford Square, 
Leadoa, W.C.l. 








EXPERIENCED EDITOR required for the pro- 
motion of a monthly nursing journal. Appoint- 
ment to be part time, with the possibility of be- 
coming full time. Applications, giving full par- 
ticulars of age, qualifications, cxpericnce and 
salary required, to be reccived as soon as pos- 
sible and not later than 30th Septémbcr, 1957.— 
Box 1253. 


GRANADA TV NETWORK is starting a scries 
of broadcasts in Welsh for viewers in North 
Wales, and requires a Welsh speaking pro- 
gramme director, He should be expericnced in 
television, have a sound knowledge of North 
Wales and its people, a g00d education and a 
lively interest in current affairs.—Applications 
to the Personne! Officer, Granada TV Network 
Ltd., Manchester 3. 

LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL, POST OF 
RESPONSIBILITY. DEPUTY HEADSHIP. 
MALORY SCHOOL, Launcelot Road, Down- 
ham, Bromicy, Kent. Headmaster: E. E. 
McCarthy, M.A. New secondary schoo} for 
1,650 boys and girls opening Easter, 1958; 
first main intake of pupils September, 1958. 
Mistress as DEPUTY HEAD required in 
January, Burnham (London) Scale salary with 
allowance of £450, Provision for academic 
courses, including some leading to G.C.E. 
CO,’ ‘A’ and ‘S’ levels) and courses in pre- 
paration for advanced studies in cnginecring 
and commerce. Applicants must have good 
qualifications, organising ability and variety 
of teaching experience, and should be in- 
terested in whole ficid of secondary education. 
Forme EO/TSIO0 (SR) (Malory) from G.a.c. 
('scap) and returnable to Divisional ° 
83 Peckham Road, S.E.5 by 27 September. 
(1682) 





OPENING in overseas bookselling business with 
world-wide connections for young man with at 
least Schoo! Certificate in English, and able to 
use typewriter. Interesting work with good pro- 
spects. — Apply Managing Director, Hubert 
Wilson Ltd., 161 Borough High Strect, S.E.1 
(five minutes London Bridec Station). HOP. 2047, 


STELLA FISHER BUREAU, 436 Strand, 
W.C.2 (almost facing Charing Cross Station) 
Permanent and Temporary office staff (m. & 1). 
Typewriting, Duplicating. TEM. 6644. 


Continued Overleaf 


Study at Home 
for a DEGREE 


No matter what your position or prospects, a 
University Degree is a good thing to have. You 
ean obtain a London University Degree without 
“going into d "itis 'y only to pass 
three (in some cases fwo) examinations. You can 
do all your reading for these in yi 
hours with the help of Wolsey Hall (founded in 
1894). Conducted by over 100 Graduate Tutors, 
Wolsey Hall Postal Courses have enabled thou- 
sands of men and women teachers to obtain 
Degrees, and thereby raise their status and their 
salaries. PROSPECTUS from C. D. PARKER, M.A., 
41.0... Dept. B24, 


WOLSEY HALL, OXFORD 
ARR OR Re RE 
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FOREIGN OFFICE: NEW RESEARCH 
CADRE. The Civil Service Commissioners invite 
applications for up to two posts of Research 
Assistant, Grade I, up to five posts each in Grade 
II and Grade III, The posts in Grades I and II 
are permanent and pensionable; those in Grade 
Ill are for a period of two ycars with a possi- 
bility of later establishment. The duties of the 
posts are to study and collate information about 
the historical background of foreign countries 
and current developments in them. There will be 
a possibility of some periods of service abroad. 
Candidates for Grade I and II posts must be 
at least 28 years of age on Ist August, 1957, and 
for Grade III post at least 23 om the same 
date, They must have obtained a University 
degree with a second-class honours. For some 
posts a reading knowledge of Russian, Arabic, 
Chinese or a Slavonic language is essential. A 
knowledge of other languages and of the peoples 
and institutions in, ¢.g., Middle East, South- 
East Asia and Japan, China, Soviet Union, and 
Eastern Europe, is desirable. For Grade I and 
II posts candidates must give evidence of scho- 
larship, e.g., by the production of published work 
or proof of continuous and successful research 
experience over a period of years. Salary scales : 
Grade I, £1,635 to £1,845; Grade II, £1,055 to 
£1,530; Grade III ranging from £565 at age 23 
to £625 at age 25 or over and rising to £1,000. 
The women’s scales are somewhat lower, but 
are being improved to reach equality with men’s 
scales by January, 1961. These salary scales 
are subject to an increase of the order of 
5 per cent. Particulars and application forms 
from Secretary, Civil Service Commission, 6 
Burlington Gardens, London, W.1, queting 
4759/57. Completed application forms should be 
returned by 11th October, 1957. 








EXHIBITIONS AND 
LECTURES 


BRIGHTON ROYAL PAVILION. Regency 
Exhibition. The State and Private Apartments 
fully furnished. Original furniture from 
Buckingham Palace. Banqueting display of the 
Ambassadorial Silver of the Marquess of Lon- 
donderry. Open 10 to 8 daily, including Sundays. 
IVEAGH BEQUEST. Kenwood. Exhibition. 
Paintings by J. C. Ibbotson. Admission Free. 
Weekdays 10-6, Sundays 2.30-6. 210 bus from 
Archway or Golders Green Stations. (476). 








LEICESTER GALLERIES, Leicester Sq. Part IT. 
ARTISTS OF FAME AND PROMISE. 10-5.30, 
Sats. 10-1, Until 21st. 


*‘SCULPTURE—1850 and 1950.’ An exhibition 
of British Works shown in Holland Park, Ken- 
sington, 10 to dusk. Admission Is. 6d. 
SPIRITUALISM proves survival. Lectures and 
Demonstrations, London, H.Q., 33 Belgrave 
Square, S.W.1. BEL. 5351. 


THE LEFEVRE GALLERY, 30 Bruton Street, 
W.1. ‘A GROUP OF CONTEMPORARY 
FRENCH PAINTERS.’ Daily, 10-5.30. Sats. 


PERSONAL 
DON’T HAVE A COLD meal without taking a 
portion of Rayner’s delicious Indian Mango 
Chutney—from all good grocers. 








RUGBY FOOTBALL 
OLD DEER PARK, RICHMOND 
SATURDAY, SEPTEMBER 21 
Inaugural match 
LONDON WELSH 


v. 
REES STEPHEN'S XV 


Ground to be opened by Lord Tenby 








UNIVERSITY 
CORRESPONDENCE 
COLLEGE 


Founder: WM. BRIGGS, LL.D., D.C.L., M.A., B.SC 
Principal; Ceci. BRIGGS, M.A., M.C. 


Postal Tuition 


U.C.C., founded 1887, prepares for 
London University General Certificate 
of Education (for Entrance, Faculty 
requirements, or Direct Entry to 
Degree), and higher examinations for 
Degrees (B.A., B.Sc., B.Sc.(Econ.), 
LL.B., B.D., B.Mus.) obtainable 
without residence; General Certificate, 
Oxford, Cambridge, Northern, and 
others, Teachers’ Diplomas, Law, etc. 
Highly qualified Tutors. Low fees. 


tc PROSPECTUS from the Registrar, 
76 Burlington House, Cambridge 














ANGRY YOUNG MEN: before you write one 
more angry young novel, do try a glass or two 
of Duff Gordon’s El Cid Sherry.—Very, very 
soothing. Integrates You. 


CANCER PATIENT (571935), poor lad (22), 
lives with parents in one room in a condemned 
house. Father an invalid and unable to work. 
Please help us to care for him (also thousands of 
other sad cases). Jewellery welcomed,—National 
Society for Cancer Relief (Appeal G.7), 47 Vic- 
toria Street, S.W.1. 





FLEET STREET PARLIAMENT. New session ‘ 


begins 6.50 p.m., Sept. 16. Alliance Hall, Palmer 
Street (near Caxton Hall), Westminster. Visitors, 
new members welcome. ae 
FOREIGN STAMPS. Approval books, singles 
and sets on request, Stamps also bought. — 
Details, quantities and value to Box 99. _ 
HUSBANDS DECORATING dining-rooms de- 
serve delicious BURGESS’S Anchovy Paste on 
buttered toast. oe 
KINSEY REPORT on the Human Female and 
the Human Male sent on by post. Write or call 
for our Free Price List and Literature on 
Family Planning.—Fiertag, 34 Wardour St., 
London, W.1, D.X. 


MICRO, CORNEAL and CONTACT Lenses, 
by Blackstones, specialists for 20 years in the 
fitting and prescribing of invisible lenses. For 
Free Booklet and details of easy payments write 
David Blackstone, W.1 (Telephone GER. 2531), 
197a Regent Street, London, W.1 (Telephone 
REG, 6993). Branches in main towns. 


OF ‘CHRIST AND THE APOSTLES’ by F. M. 
Godfrey, recently published by the The Studio, 
the ‘Church Times’ said, ‘This is a superb 
volume, of real value to students of European 
art, and with an instant appeal to the eye and 
intellect of the Christian reader.’ From all 
booksellers, 45s, net. 

SCTENCE-RELIGION., Expl. Booklet 2s.; cheap 
edition 1s. Post 6d. S.R. (S), 30 City Rd., E.C.1. 


‘SPECTATOR’ POSTAL SUBSCRIBERS chang- 
ing their address should send their new address 
to the Subscription Manager by Monday before 
the first issue affected. 

THE LONDON SCHOOL OF BRIDGE, 38 
King’s Road, S.W.3. KEN. 7201. 
UNITARIANISM. A church upholding liberty 
and progress in belief. Information, on receipt 
of stamp, from Secretary, S., Postal Mission, 
14 Gordon Square, W.C.1. = 


WE PAY Is. per Ib. and refund postage for your 
old knitted woollens, hand or machine knitted, 
worn or torn. Also woollen underwear and old 
white wool blankets; any weight accepted, — 
F. A. Blakeley (Woollens) Ltd., Queen Street 











Mills, Ravensthorpe, Dewsbury, York, Tel.: 
Dewsbury 7. ae Aare 
ADVERTISEMENTS for insertion in these 


columns can be accepted up to Wednesday morn- 
ing for publication the same week. For rates, 
refer to the head of the first column 





USE THE LONG EVEN 
Whatever your age, you can earn by writing. 
Some succeed the hard way, by many failures 
and few successes, but must give up in dis- 
couragement, The LSJ cannot work miracles, 
but it has helped to success many who would 
not have got there unaided. If you have a real 
desire to write you can get most pleasure and 
profit from giving up a few hours a week to 
writing—to doing something you have always 
wanted to do. Advice is free. So also is the in- 
formative book, “Writing for the Press,’ which 
will tell you how to make your pen bring extra 
income, Write to PROSPECTUS DEPT., LON- 
DON SCHOOL OF JOURNALISM, 19 Hertford 
Street, Park Lane, LONDON, W.1. GRO, 
8250. 

AUTHORS’ MSS, really well typed. Emphasis 
on good presentation and accuracy. 2s. per 
1,000, carbon 6d. Speedy service. Write Miss 
I A. Downing, 28 Vandon Court, Petty 
France, S.W.1. Make a note of this address. 


BOOKS. The ‘Spectator’ will arrange for books 
reviewed or advertised in the paper's columns to 
be sent to readers who cannot otherwise obtain 
them. Orders, accompanied by a_ remittance 
cove.ing the books’ total published price, plus 
one shilling per volume for postage, should be 
sent t Book Order Dept., ‘Spectator,’ 99 
Gower Street, London, W.C.1. 
FICTION-WRITING. We are specialist tutors 
No Salcs—-no fees, Students’ work appears in 





all markets. Prospectus free from Dept. B.23. 
British Institute of Fiction-Writing Science Ltd., 
Regent Ho Regent Street, London, W.1. 


LITERARY TYPING, 2s. 6d, 1,000. Carbon 6d. 
Accuracy assured Min. charge, 4s, — E. R. 


Jennings, 55 Brockman Road, Fodikestone. 


SHORT STORY WRITING—WRITING FOR 
RADIO AND TV. Learn the modern technique 
or Short Story and Script preparation. You are 
taught plot development, how to express your 
ideas colourfully and effectively, and how to 
sell. Directed talent spells Success! Write to: 
The Registrar (Dept, Q5), Mercer’s Corres- 
7. ee College, 69 Wimpole Street, London, 
1 


TYPING MSS., 2s. 1,000 words.—Nancy McFar- 
lane, 96 Marine Parade, Leigh-on-Sea, Essex. 
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WELFARE, FREEDOM and INFLATION, by 
Witheim R6pke, with introductory essay by 
Graham Hutton. Cloth 7s. 6d., paper 3s. 6d. The 
Pall Mall Press Ltd. To be published shortly. 
Order now from your bookseller. 


WRITE FOR PROFIT. Send today for inter- 
esting free booklet. The Regent Institute (Dept. 
85), Palace Gate, London, W.8 (1,650 editors 
have bought R.I, students’ work—a _ record 
without paralle!). 


YOUR WRITING SUCCESS begins with ‘Know 
How.” Send for FREE R.3 ‘Know-How Guide 
to Writing Success.” No Sales—No Fees tuition. 
—B.A. School of Successful Writing Ltd., 124 
New Bond Street, London, W.1. 


EDUCATIONAL 


AMBITIOUS? SUCCESS-MINDED salesmen, 
speakers, executives take Dale Carnegie Courses. 
AVAILABLE BIRMINGHAM & LONDON. 
Brochure, 62 Oxford Street, W.1. LAN. 1025/6. 
BOYS’ PREPARATORY SCHOOLS.—Parents 
desiring vacancies, and men and women seck- 
ing teaching appointments, also Matrons and 
Assistant Matrons, should apply to _R, J. S. 
Curtis, M.A. (S), Hon. Sec., Public Relations 
Committee, Incorporated Association of Pre- 
paratory Schools, Hurst Court, Ore, Hastings. 
COMMON ENTRANCE, — Small coaching 
school. Boys aged 10 to 14. Individual attention. 
Exceptional results past fourteen years. Sea and 
Mountain air. Games, Prospectus from Ivor M. 
Cross, M.A., Cantab, (lately Senior Master at 
Stowe)}--Barbara K. K. Cross, B.A., Oxon., 
Lapley Grange, Glandyfi, Machynnlleth, Wales. 
Tel.: Glandyfi 243. 

EXPERT POSTAL TUITION for Examination 
—University, Law, Accountancy, Costing, Secre- 
tarial, General Cert. of Education, etc. Many 
(non-exam.) courses in business subjects.—Write 
for free prospectus and/or advice, mentioning 
exam. or subject in which interested to Metro- 
politan College, G.48, St. Albans, or call 30 
Queen Victoria Street, E.C.4. 


HALTON HOUSE SCHOOL, Albion Road, 
Selsey-on-Sea, Sussex. Girls prepared for Com- 
mon Entrance. Vacancies for next term. Selsey 
2176. 

OXFORD. MARLBOROUGH SECRETARIAL 
COLLEGE, 110A High Street. Tel.: Oxford 4349. 
Comprehensive training for high-grade Secretarial 
appointments for students of good general educa- 
tion. Foreign languages, Small classes, individual 
attention. New Group begins October 7th 
(next Group November 11th). Prospectus on 
application. 

PORTUGUESE/SPANISH Evening Classes in 
London, From 30 September, Details: Educa- 
tion Dept., Hispanic Council, 2 Belgrave Sq., 
S.W.1. SLOane 7186. 











POSTAL TUITION for Gen. Cert. of Educ. 
(all examining Boards), London, B.A., B.Sc., 
B.Sc.Econ., B.Sc.Sociology, LL.B., B.D. Degree 
and Diplomas, Law and Professional Exams. 
LL.D., Dept. B92, Wolseley Hill, Oxford, Est. 
1894, 

SECRETARIAL TRAINING, specially for uni- 
versity graduates and older students; six-month 
and intensive 14-week-courses.—Write Organis- 
ing Secretary, DAVIES’S, 2 Addison Road, 
W.14. PARK. 8392. 

ST. GODRIC’S SECRETARIAL COLLEGE 
offers a choice of comprehensive courses of 
training for educated girls who wish to become 
Private Secretaries, Company Secretaries or 
Secretary-Linguists, Also Combined Secretarial 
and Finishing Course, Specialised training in 
Journalism, Political, Hotel or Medical work. 
Intensive Course for university graduates, Day 
and resident students. New Courses Ist October, 
1957. Prospectus from the Principal, J. W. 
Loveridge, M.A. (Cantab.), St. Godric’s College, 
2 Arkwright Rd., London, N.W.3. Tel.: Hamp- 
Stead 9831. 


¥ HE RENHILL CORRESPONDENCE 
BUREAU can help you to develop friendships 
and interests.—For details of Membership send 
8.a.e. to 274 Arkwright Street, Nottingham, 











PROPERTY FOR SALE 


BUCKS, CHILTERNS, lately the home of well- 
known artist and writer. Ideal for similar person 
seeking pleasant seclusion. Inviting country pro- 
perty comprising a whitened bungalow (2 beds, 
etc.), and in addition a charming entertaining 
room and a large studio, 2 acres. Main services, 
Pleasant village near by: 2 miles station. London 
just over hour. £4,500.—Full particulars of 
Hamnett, Raffety & Co., Chartered Surveyors, 
Princes Risborough. Tel.: 744/5. 











SHOPPING BY POST 
APPLES FOR STORING, etc. Cox’s, Bramicy’s 
and other Dessert and Cookers in 50 Ib. ham- 
pers or 10 Ib. baskets. Carr. Paid. Send for my 
‘Apple Circular’ giving prices and details. Men- 
tion the ‘Spectator.’—Capt. F. O, Lewis, R.N. 
(Retd.), Presteigne, Radnorshire, Waies. 
BLACK FOREST PINE ‘SILVAPIN.’ The 
most exclusive NATURAL Pine Bath Tablets 
ever! Really superb fragrance, Guaranteed re- 
freshing. Try them today, you will be delighted. 
3s. lid. per packet. From good chemists and 
stores. 








DR. DEIMEL UNDERWEAR for 
women, children and infants is unique ; 
kind on account of its special weave a ie 
allows the body to breathe freely, Catay 
and patterns of fabrics on -request.—DEIMET 
HOUSE, 99 NEW BOND ST., W.1, 


CHRONIC CATARRH is commonly treateg with 
drugs, inhalants, gargles, sprays, cauterisatio, 
and even surgery but, withal, the condition—the 
implacable enemy of fitness, activity happi 

(and beauty)—remains, GARLISOL’ TABLETS 
will liquefy catarrh and purify and clear the 
whole system. Entirely harmless and benevolent: 
no drug rcaction on the heart or any other pom 
Not habit-forming, Send 52s. 6d. today os 
1,000 Garliso| tablets (six months’ Supply) with 
informative booklet on home treatment and 
dietary advice. — Garlisol Natural Remedies, 
Fairlight, Sussex. ? 


HARRIS TWEED, 12s. 6d. per yard, am 
TAILORING SERVICE PATTERNS’ ang 
PRICES from IAN MACIVER, 96 Cromwelj 
Strect, Stornoway, Isle of Lewis. 


RASPBERRY JELLIES. A New Delicious Swea. 
meat with the true raspberry flavour, Made with 
pure fruit pectin and contain no gelatine. Attrac- 
SHILLING COFFEE CO. LID. 4 pi 

j 3} COFFEE CO. LTD. ilp 
Lane, London, E.C.3. =. @ Philpot 
ROSEMOYNE IRISH LINENS NOTED FOR 
THEIR LUSTROUS BEAUTY. Richly woven 
Crease-resisting Dress and Suiting Linens in 
Beautiful Colours, Immaculate ‘for Town and 
Country ‘Wear, Gossamer Sheer Linen in Pastel 
Shades, Elegant Damask, Table Napery Ex. 
quisite Irish Hand-made Lace Luncheon Sets 
Irish Hand Embroidered Afternoon Teacloths 
of Enchanting loveliness, Super Bed Linens 
Damask Towels, Linen Turkish Towels te, 
Illustrated Catalogue from Rosemoyne Linens, 
Jordanstown, Co, Antrim, Northern Ireland, ' 
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GARDENING 


HEFFER’S CATALOGUE 704. New and 
Second-hand Books on Gardens for the Spe- 
cialist and Layman. Free on application to W, 
Heffer & Sons Ltd., Petty Cury, Cambridge, 








ACCOMMODATION 


NEW ZEALAND GIRL of 35 requires nice fur- 
nished or unfurnished bed/sitting-room with use 
of kitchen and bath; permanently, within two 
miles of Portland Place, at reasonable-rental and 
pleasant neighbourhood. Reference provided,— 
Offers to Box 1251. 





HOTELS 


BOURNEMOUTH, Connaught Court, W. Cliff. 
Tel. 1944, 33 rms, 200 yards sea front. Gardens, 
Putting Green, Garage. Superlative food. 
September 9 gns. October 8} gns, 
WEST SUSSEX. Abingworth Hall, near 
Storrington, Hols. or permanent, Central heating 
all rooms. Several ground-floor bedrooms. Tele- 
vision, Billiards, Unlicensed. 








TOURING 
TOURING IN EUROPE, Four people in a self- 
drive car travel for a fortnight at under £25 
each, including petrol and cross-Channel fares 
Still booking for October.—Auto Europa, 5 
John St., W.C.1. 





SOLUTION TO CROSSWORD No. 9 


ACROSS.—1 Ruffle. 4 Tomorrow, 9 Format. 
10 Millwall. 12 Rasselas. 13 Agatha. 15 Snap. 
16 Dinner-bell, 19 Well-wisher. 20 Spot, 3 
Vacant. 25 Erigeron, 27 Rebelled. 28 Wattle. 
29 Deriding, 30 Feasts. 

DOWN.—1 Reforms, 2 Forestall. 3 Loafed 
5 Otis. 6 Obligers. 7 Riant. 8 Walsall. 1 
Matisse, 14 Endears. 17 Euphrates, 18 Swindled. 
19 Wavered, 21 Tenders, 22 Agname. 24 Caber. 
26 Lean. 





THE SATIRE 


Duke of York Street, 
St. James’s, 


offers good food and wine at rea- 
sonable prices as a sop to the baser 
appetites and to lower members’ 
resistance to the political brain 
washing of our satirical Cabaret. 
(Slices of all party cakes.) Sophis- 
tical must to encourage abstract 
thought—the dance floor is minute. 
Ring FLE 6204 or TRA 1801 


for membership details. 
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